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FEBRUARY, 1854. 


WINTER AND WAR. 

WINTER and War, two kindred demons, beset 
the path of the opening year. Each as violent, 
pitiless, and uncontrollable as the other, and both 
necessary evils that we have to meet and resist. 
The first inseparable from nature; the last, un- 
fortunately, seems to be equally a part of human 
nature. 

The presence of either of these terrible things 


makes us acquainted with an awful power— 
a power that laughs atall our little appliances 
f steam-engines and hydraulic presses, tubular 
bridges, and such-like clever conceits.. Why, 
a drop of water just swept by the icy breath 
of old Winter will shiver the strongest cannon 
at Woolwich, and our noble river becomes 
stiff and paralyzed as if by magic, at his 
Gorgon glance; even the mighty ocean is sub- 
dued for the fantastic sports of this fearful 
Zero to make mountains of glistening ada- 
mant out of its yielding waves, that crush 


our great ships like bandboxes. In a more 
sluggish, but not less murderous mood, does he 
collect flake by flake of his feathery snow, and 
pile up his mountain avalanche to sweep away 
our pretty villages, and castles, and churches, like 
children’s toys; burying its human victims by 
hecatombs. This of 


Nature and man is never more decidedly 


desperate antagonism 


shown than in such elemental rebellions as 
these. It is as though man in his advance 
towards the promised dominion in which he 
has such faith, was to be constantly reminded, 
and in his moments of fancied security, of the 
tremendous power he has to contend against and 
subdue; of the necessity for vigilant exercise 
of his skill and increase of his means, lest he 
should sink into the lassitude of self-satisfaction 
and finality. 

Perhaps no great enterprise of its kind 
ever had to contend against greater difficul- 
tics from the elements than the Crystal Palace. 
Two summers with hurricanes and floods, and 
now a winter with such ice and snow as had not 
been seen for years. The garden ground all 


turned to stone and the water to glass; a thousand ' 


willing hands benumbed and crippled; trusty 


heads and hearts damped by doubts, delays, and 


disappointments. However, the worst is passed, 
and all now look forward with confidence, made 
strong by trials, to the completion of the noble 
design ;—to the glorious first of May. 

But how like all these demonstrations of the 
wild and lawless spirit of Nature’s forces are to 
those strifes of the social elements which from 
time to time burst out with such sickening 


devastation. Napoleon’s wars of conquest and 


‘territory just beginning to be forgotten and 


recovered from, when the spark of revolution 
kindles in France again, and all civilized 
Europe burns with wild thoughts and fierce 
efforts of a portentous and irresistible strength 
that sweep over thrones like an avalanche. 
The last of the heroes just put to sleep in the 
pompous shroud of his eternal peace when the 
prophecy of the prisoner-autocrat of St. Helena 
begins to work, and the Cossack starts on his 
march to Europe, to measure his strength, against 
the new Napoleon. We want no picturing of 
future events while the unmitigated horrors of 
Sinope are fresh; what more savage and re- 
lentless can be conceived, except of the hurri- 
cane and the flood—-what more heartless and 
insensate to the cry of help and pity, but the 
wind and the waves? 

The sword, like the surgeon’s knife, is the 
opprobrium of Fighting, like the 
hurricane, may sweep away the depressing 
atmosphere, the fixed air of dogmas, customs, 


society. 


and prejudices, and, like the winter, it may 
crumble and mellow the unyielding barren 
soil for the growth and fruits of the genial 
summer of peace and rational advancement; but 
we may safely take it as an axiom, that war is 
the enemy of civilization. The arts of peace 
grow with cultivation of the intellect and heart ; 
they encourage refinement of thought and feeling, 
and accomplish the universal benefit and elevation 
of the race. There has been more advance in 
every department of knowledge, more practical 
application of science, and more good done in 
every direction during the last forty years, than 
ever was known since the times of Galileo and 


Bacon. 


A forty years’ peace Works strange changes in 
d CE me M re ~ 1 


“eM 


[THREEPENCE. 


our hearts, and alters our views of things in 
general wonderfully ; it creates friendships, good 
and true, with foreigners of every kith and 
colour—it has, we really believe, at last persuaded 
John Bull that Frenchmen are not the emaciated. 
hairy race, subsisting on frogs and vinegar, that 
the traditions of his family have told him of. It 
sweeps away mountains of bigotry and prejudices, 
and stifles whole voleanoes of enmities. When 
Victoria put on the crown, two sworn foes and 
rival champions of modern warfare met for the 
first time face to face on the turkey carpet of 
Apsley House. “I meet you at last,” said the 
iron old Duke. “ Yes,” slyly replied the courtly 
Soult, “it has been my misfortune to have 
followed you so long and never to have met you 


till now.” 
In 1851, at the jubilee of art and industry, 
the ancient enemies of Cressy and Agincourt met 


on a field of cloth of gold worked by all nations. 
The Crystal Palace placed the seal upon their 
friendship, and now positively Jack and the 
Mounseer are going arm and arm to crush the 
great giant of autocracy. Enlightened Chris- 
tendom goes to fight in the east again ;—this time 
for the Crescent against the aggresions of the 
Cross. 

The Crystal Palace, then, has great responsibi- 
lities and good responsibilities ; it is evidence— 
and magnificent, spontaneous evidence—of the 
animus, the “inner life,” of the great nation, and 
gives us faith in it as the great peacemaker of 
the age, Is it not a sign of the times, pregnant 
with a deep and fore-reaching meaning, when 
the two first nations of the world, the born 
enemies of ages, begin to build Crystal Palaces ? 
to erect their thrones of art, science, and civiliza- 
tion, their court-circles, where pure and healthful 
enjoyment of the beauties of life and the blessings 
of cultivation, mutual indulgence, and happiness, 
shall be the rule. 

In spite, then, of the ominous clouds rising in 
the East, there are fair grounds for hoping that 
the time is not far off when there will be no 
more war. A few more Crystal Palaces and a 
few more meetings like the Hyde Park gather- 
ings, and men will avow their disgust and dread 
of war without fear of being thought cowards ; 
they will utter their contempt for such folly and 
inhumanity withont being accused of cant. Go- 
vernments, too, will become more like the “ con- 
script fathers ” of the grand family of the world, 
than the tools of this er that ancient and aristo- 
cratic centre of authority. 
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JOURNAL OF THE PALACE. 


Tue crowds of visitors so courteously invited 
by the Directors to see the progress of the 
wonders, during a fortnight, at Christmas time, 
reminded us of the old Exhibition. It is caleu- 
lated there were, on several days, from 3,000 to 
5,000 visitors in the Paiace at atime. The gene- 
ral feeling was one of great astonishment— 
scarcely any one seems to have had an idea of 
the comprehensiveness of the scheme, or the 
many surpassingly beautiful things already to be 
seen there; and thousands experienced the delight 
of seeing such marvellous.and beautiful works of 
art as they had no notion existed. So even now 
does the educating, the sweet teaching, begin. 
The colossal figures were a great source of wonder 
—how they ever got there, and what they weremade 
of, whether they were cut out of stone, or what? 
The Modelling Court (everyplace is a‘ court’ here), 
was a great resort, with its groups of bearded 
Frenchmen and Italians, in all sorts of whimsical 
caps and blouses, some touching with dainty hand 
an exquisite figure: or piece of ornament; others 
on scaffolds hammering and plastering away at the 
huge colossal Egyptian figure. In otherparts, artists 
painting the ceilings, and singing German choruses, 
to the gratification of listening visitors—indeed, 
artists and workmen were engaged in all the courts, 
but thecentre transept was still and noiseless asif (as 
one of the visitors said) the great contractors were 
so proud of their scaffolding—certainly very im- 
posing—that they could not endure the thought 
of having it removed. The remarks of the 
different spectators would fill a volume. Two 
guardsmen, after strolling through the Palace 
to their heart’s content, were waiting in the lobby 
for their phaecton, one suddenly struck the other 
n the ribs, and before he had any time to 
return the salutation, said, ‘“ Charles, no more 
dull day§$ next winter, my boy—no more dying 
of ennui in those infernal barracks; we’ll get into 
our trap, and bowl off to the Crystal Palace, and 


no mistake!” 


The number of homeless and destitute dogs 
(quadrupeds) living upon society, had so increased 
in the Palace as to become a positive nuisance, 
when a murderous-looking placard was issued “ by 
authority,” ordering banishment or death to the 
poor canines. The well-known. mutual regard 
which the genus homo and canis have for one 
another was painfully excited—a chord was 
touched, anxiety and terrorcame upon both. As, 
every now and then, a policeman appeared, 
dragging a captured cur in each hand, it was droll 
to see how the Englishmen all laughed, and joined 
in the cry of “Turn him out—he’s got no friends!” 
—while the yelping seemed to be the signal for a 
sympathetic rush from the Frenchmen, whose 
looks betrayed their silent emotion. The fact was 
that these gentler souls had made a pet of a 
wretched little creature who was born and brought 
up inside the great plaster horse on which Guate- 
mala sits so big and solemn, and they called him 
“ Breakfast”—so, at every yelp of distress, the 
whole plaster of Puris brigade rushed out to 
rescue “ Breakfast,” just as they would to defend 
a barricade. 


The advance of the Nineveh Court shows what 
a very striking object it will be in the nave. The 
immense human-headed bulls and lions cast from 
those of Botta, at Paris, and Layard, in our British 
Museum, and the great giant Nimrods that guard 
the portals, almost cover the walls —and over them 
are short columns, with the bull-head capitals, 
supporting an immense projecting cornice, and 
forming the upper story, some fifty feet high. The 
appearance is surprisingly grand and imposing. 
In the Byzantine Court the beautiful fountain is 
being erected made of polished Dove marble. 


We are glad to see the press take pleasure in 
giving descriptions of the various departments 0 


the Crystal Palace. The Pompeian House (Pom- 
pey’s House, as the navvies- have it), being 
the most finished; seems to be the favourite sub- 
ject.. The Buzlder- has already given an able 
article about it, with a beautiful illustration; and 
the Atheneum came out also with an article showing 
a finished and complete acquaintaneewith the sub- 
ject. The following is admirably descriptive of 
of the place :— 

“The walls and. ceilings 


painted, chiefly — as was natural in a place 


on. the shores of the sea—with: subjects: drawn: 


from the ocean or the» mountain. Wee have no 


flood of life streaming: along: the: walls; assin: aq 


Grecian frieze—no ‘ leaf-fringed legend,’ ‘as: on ar 
Etruscan vase—but in their- stead, flying Cupids, 
dolphins, sea~bulls; tritons, and’ sea-centaurs, with 
paws» branching: into sea-weed.. In. the centre 
panel of a recess to the right of the: entrance; 
there is a» small paintings of ‘ Perseus. rescuing 
Andromeda’ — a. favourite. subject’ at. Pompeii. 
The monster, ‘a most délicate monster,’ evidently 
a small species of shark, is-at. the maiden’s feet. 
The back-ground is well chosen, and with much 
successfully attempted atmosphere. In one com- 
partment we see a slave bringing a seated bather 
a flesh-seraper. The style of decoration is light 
and summery, almost flimsy—rich blues, deep 
reds, and black, predominate as the grounds. In 
another room we have ‘Venus fishing;’ to a 
maiden (perhaps Dido), her lover’s galley lying 
in the distance. Round this cornice, alive with 
azure birds, and geese, and peacocks, a train of 
Cupids hurry along with an untied garland that 
streams behind. Here are a group of winged 
Loves, carrying between them a wine-jar, shaped 
like a strawberry pottle—and here is a musical 
party of the brood of Venus, some seated on 
couches, and others applauding a girl who dances 
to the sound of a flute, keeping time with casta- 
nets. Here is the old man drawing a Cupid from 
a cage full of his rainbow-winged kinsmen, half- 
butterflies, half-seraphs ; and here is Venus 
driving a biga, or small car.” 

Thé Fine Arts Courts, both on Mr. Digby 
Wyatt’s and Mr. Owen Jones’s side are progressing 
rapidly, new beauties showing themselves every day. 
The painting of the domed ceiling of the Roman 
vestibules is a part that has just received the last 
touches from the pencils of the artists, and the 
scaffolding being now removed, courts the admira- 
tion it so well merits. - 

Some experiments have lately been tried in 
the heating apparatus of the Palace. It is 
a part of the arrangements with regard to 
which some anxiety has necessarily been felt, on 
account of the great magnitude of the scale 
upon which the plan was to be adopted, and 
the immense distance which the heated water 
would have to travel. We understand that a 
circuit of pipes of some few miles was set to work 
during the cold weather. The heated water 
travelled perfectly well through them, and raised 
the temperature four degrees, in spite of all the dis- 
advantages of extreme frost, the open transept, and 
quantity of snow on the roof. 

The two lofty towers of iron that flank each 
extremity of the Palace, and form such striking 
objects in every direction for miles round—the 
principal duty of which is to support the tanks for 
feeding Sir Joseph Paxton’s magnificent fountains 
—have been decided to be, after mature delibera- 
tion, scarcely able'to undertake their arduous task. 
Taking into consideration the immense weight they 
would have to carry at the top, and:not being either 
stronger or broader at the base than at the summit ; 
The treacherous nature of the soil causing, also, 
serious doubts and anxiety as to the perfect sta- 
bility of all heavy structures bearing upon such a 
very small point of the surface. It has, therefore, 
been thought advisable, as we understand, to recon- 
struct them upon a broader base, and with stronger 
supports of iron for the first two-thirds of the 
height. 

We subjoin a list of some of the visitors during 


‘the past month. 


are exquisitely: 
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His Excellency Namith Pacha and two sons ; 
Lord Downes, Rev. J. H. Gooch, Halifax, Robert 
Corkling, Manchester, Mr. Brown, Newcastle, 
Edward Moorhouse, Leeds, Captain T. Wilson, 
R.Ni, Captain O. J. Jones, R.N., Captain Ham- 
murley, Sir George Hampson, Bart., Miss Hampson 
Rev. H. Leech, Lady James Strutt, Captain 
Hutchinson, Mrs. Hutchinson, Mr. (, Shearer, 
Thurso, Caithness, Rev. Alfred Daniel, Frome, 
Rev. T. Hotham, Rev. P. Maitland, R. Gosling, 
Bsq., Leycester Penrhyn, Esq., Captain Thesiger, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. Hibbert, St. Helme’s, Lancashire 
John Riddel, Canada, John Thompson, Glasgow, 
Captain G. Strong, R.N., W. Bonna, Edinburgh, 
Rey. and Mrs; Gilbert: Pearse, Sir E. N. Buxton, 
Rev. H. i. F. Garnsey, Mag. Col., Oxford, Rev. 
James: Folliott, Rev. and. Mis. Clementson, Lord 
Arthur Hervey, James Shearman, Dorking, John 
Oakspots, Brighton; Peter Inchbald, Storkes Hall, 
Rey: — Carter; ReveG. H. Corke, Rev. W. Laing, 
Dr.. Henry, Campbel town, Archdeacon M‘Nair, 
Glasgow, Frederick W. Horton, R.N.R., Carleton, 
Dr. Edward Roberts, M.D., Erasmus Wilson, 
Esq., Mrs. Lucas, Rev. J. C. Wilks, Captain Rich, 
Captain A: Rich, Lady Hampson and_ two 
daughters, Rev. E. Rudge, Mrs. Bowman, Miss 
Berkeley, Miss Blake, Mrs. White, Mr. Matthew 
Sidney, A. Jee, New York, W. Longford, Peters- 
burgh, J. Kerschner, Madrid, Rev. H. Latham, 
Rey. W. G. Clark, Captain Hawkins, R.N., Miss 
Cooper, Rev. C. English, Mrs. English, T. Thomp- 
son, Caroline Amelia Butler, Philip Smith, Mill- 
hill, Mrs. Smith, Henry. Laumann, LL.D., H. E. 
Harris, Brighton. 


WE are authorized to state, in the most positive 
terms, that the Crystal Palace will be opened to the 
public in May next. The rumours to the contrary 
lately prevalent, had no foundation in fact. 


ZOOLOGICAL 


— 


DEPARTMENT. 


Tue Bills of Mortality show what devastation 
the severe winter has made in the human species, 


yet few of us ever imagine that brutes feel the 
effects of the rigorous climate so fatally as it seems 
they do. The mild winters of late years have 
thrown everyone off his guard, and a sharp 
frost seems to have come upon us like a thief in 
the night, much to the dismay of our public and 
private menageries, as well as others; many of 
their largest and most valuable animals have suc- 
cumbed under the inclement weather. Since 
Christmas Mr. Bartlett, the Taxidermist to the 
Crystal Palace Company, has had several fine 
specimens of various animals fall into his hands; 
among which may be enumerated a fine male 
elephant, the skeleton of which we saw hanging 
by a tree, the bones as red as if they had been 
painted vermilion, the skull lying on the ground, 
and the skin turned inside out a little farther off; 
the strangeness of the scene made us feel inclined 
to imagine that we were treading on the soil of 
India’s far-off clime, instead of these incidents 
being performed before our eyes on British 
ground, a large male Girafle, the American 
tapir, five Leopards, three fine antelopes, an 
Indian wild boar, and several other animals of 
smaller size. ‘The skins of most of these are 
being prepared for the Crystal Palace Company 
to add to their already unrivalled collection. The 
ske'etons of the larger species will be articulated 
forthe various Museums of Comparative Anatomy. 


IEG 


PARLIAMENTARY Papers.—The Select Committee 
of the House of Commons, on the expediency of dis- 
tributing Parliamentary papers among Mechanics’ 
Institutes and other Literary Societies, have made a 
report strongly recommending that measure. 

Saumon Fisninc.—The artificial mode of propa- 
gating salmon from the ova was practised at Worcester 
three years ago, by Mr. Boccius. That gentleman 
lately paid the Severn a visit, in the hope of obtaining 
some fecundated spawn’ of its {famous salmon for 
stocking the rivers of Australia, but was unsuccessful, 

The fishermen have been tolerably successful in the 
take of salmon since the opening on the Ist inst.; 
and, as usual in this month, the salmon taken run very 

| large, some exceeding 23 Ibs. 
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Applicy Science, Art-Mawrfactore, Machinery, uny Eommerce. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 

A lecture on Photography was delivered by George 
Grove, Esq., Secrctary to the Crystal Palace Company, 
to the Sydenham Literary Society. 

The lecturer commenced by reminding his hearers 
that his intention was not merely to amuse them for 
an hour, but to make them understand the principles | 
on which the practice of the art of photography is 


sun himself is made to 
register and perpetuate 
theforms of things illu- 
minated by his rays.” 

A drawing of an ob- 
ject is a representation, 
more or less faithful, 
according to the ability 
of the artist; while a 
photograph is, as far as 
light and shade go, a 
fac simile of the scene, 
minutely exact to a 
degree which no artist 
can approach, trans- 
ferred from nature to 
the paper by the sun 
himself in about a 
minute of time. 

But how is paper to 
be made capable of re- 
ceiving such an impres- 
sion? 

Nearly everyone has 
observed the curious 
power required, since in it a reduced tac-simile of the 
object or landscape is obtained in exact proportion of | 
parts, and of light and shade. If, then, a piece of sensi- | 
tive paper be laid upon the ground glass of the camera 
obscura, so as to come into contact with the image 
thrown thereon, it is clear that wherever light shines 
through the glass it will blacken the paper, while 
where no light comes through, the paper will remain 
white. Thus a white house would appear on the 
sensitive paper as a black house, and the dark windows 
and doors as light spots: a deep mass of shade would be 
white on the sensitive paper, the intermediate shades be- 
ing similarly represented in their gradations. And thusa 
picture will be obtained exactly the same in form as 
the original picture in the camera, but as to shades 
absolutely in reverse, and this is called a negative pic- 
ture. Some means must next be adopted for fixing 
the picture, or, in other words, for depriving the nega- 
tive of its property of turning still blacker from light. 
If now we take our negative and put it over a second 
sheet of sensitive paper, and allow the sun to shine 
through it, all the dark spaces in the negative will 
intercept the light, allowing the paper below to remain 


based, some of the main processes employed, and the 
chief difficulties encountered therein, in order that they 
might carry away knowledge which would enable 
them for the future to examine photographs with a 
greater appreciation of their real beauties, and of the 
merits of the artist who produced them. 


The possession of a power of thus appreciating, 
generally, the construction or execution of things, 


NEGATIVE (A). 


pass and to create corresponding black spaces, and so | 
the negative will be reversed again, and we 2g 
shall have obtained a positive or natural pic- 
ture with its light and shadows as in nature. 

This is the whole principle of photo- 
graphy: but there are some points of detail Z 
which must still be noticed. 

1. It is not light which discolours nitrate 
of silver: for if light be passed through a 
prism, so as to separate it into its component 
colours, and the spectrum be thrown upon a = 
a piece of sensitive paper in a dark place, 
no effect will take place where the lower part 
of the spectrum falls, nor as far up as the top 
of the yellow band; the discoloration com- 
mences with the green, is most powerful at 
the blue, and extends in the same direction 
Sar beyond the top of the spectrum : beyond, in 
fact, a place light exists. Tf, therefore, a sen- 
sitive paper be covered with a piece of £ 
light yellow glass, and exposed to the full £ 
sunlight, no discolouration will take place ; 
while under a piece of deep blue glass 


white, and all white spaces will allow the rays to 
depend on the degree of 
transparency of the 
paper of the negative. 
Glass is therefore used; 
the surface being made 
sensitive by coating™ it 
with collodion, which is 
gun-cotton dissolved in 
cther; the drawback to 
it is its weight, prevent- 
ing artists from taking 
a stock of plates with 
them, but in portraits it 


is almost always used. 
Paper "may be made 


the paper will blacken as readily as if it were | 


POSITIVE (B). 


much more transparent 
by soaking it in wax. 

2. Besides the diffi- 
culties of manipulat- 
ing the paper or plate 
through the various che- 
mical operations — re- 
quiring for success long 
practice and natural 
knack—there are some 
causes of failure in- 
ture being taken upon a silver plate. By exposing the 
plate to the vapour of iodine, a film of iodine ‘of silver, 
highly sensitive to light, is formed on the surface, while 
the picture is developed by putting it over heated mer- 
cury, the fume of which deposits itself on the parts 


was spoken of as a real benefit, and examples weré 
given of its advantage in matters both of the eye and 
ear; and the lecturer expressed a hope that Crystal 
Palaces and Art Unions on the one hand, and Hullah’s 
singing schools and Promenade Concerts on the other, 
were rapidly educating both the eyes and ears of the 
present generation. 

“Photography,” he said, “is the art whereby the 


property of lunar caus- 
tic and marking-ink, of 
turning black after a 
short exposure to light, 
though originally co- 
lourless, This is owing 
to their containing ni- 
trate of silver; and 
paper saturated with 
this substance has of 
course the same pro- 
perty. Thus the first 
step is taken: a paper 
is got which the sun 
ean affect. Thisis called 
“sensitive paper.” 

But some means must 
be got of concentrating 
on the paper a reduced 
image of the object, 
without which it will 
only turn black all over. 
This is got by means of 
the camera obscura, 
which has the precise 
uncovered. So, too, im tropical latitudes, where 
the light contains more yellow, photographs take 
longer to produce. The active agent in photography, 
then, is not light, but is a certain property called by 
philosophers actinism. 

2. In practice, the sensitive paper is not left in the 
camera until the image is fully impressed; but it is 


found that a few seconds are sufficient so to impress 


an invisible image on the paper that it can afterwards 
be developed by certain chemical agents. 

An experiment of Mr. Talbot’s, of the Royal Insti- 
tution, in 1851, showed that the inconceivably short 
space of time occupied by an electric spark was enough 
fully to impress an image of a very minute object on a 
paper prepared by him. 

3. The image, after being developed, is fixed by 
soaking the paper in a solution of soda, which com~ 
bines with nitrate of soda, and brings back the paper 
to its original state. : 

The Difficulties of photography are very great. 
1. The negative (a), as already said, is changed into a 
positive or print (B) by allowing the sun to shine 
through the former on to the latter, and, therefore, 


the sharpness and clearness of the positive will entirely 
herent in the camera. 


Owing to the image 
being formed on a flat 
surface, however  per- 
fect it may be in the 
middle, there is always 
more or less aberration 
at the sides, while if the 
instrument be tilted up 
so as to command the 
whole height of a near 
object, the vertical lines 
will slant inwards at the 
top of the picture in a 
very painful way. In- 


stances of these and si- 


milar faults only are 
cured by great expert- 
ness in the operation, 


were shown by the lec- 


turer. 


affected by the light, the dark surface of the untouched 


parts forming the shadows. Of course there is no 
printing, and the pictures are those originally im- 


pressed by the sun. 
The stereoscope is one of the latest and most beau- 


This process is called 
theTalbotype (from its 
inventor) or Calotype, 
The Daguerreotype dif- 
fers from it in the pic- 
tiful applications of the art. Since most persons look 
at objects with both eyes’ at once, it will be obvious 
that if the view taken by each eye be analysed, it will 
be found a little different from the other; €.g., Suppose 
the object to be a small box, placed within a few 
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inches of the face, and right in front, the right eye will 
see a little of the right side, and the left eye a little of 
the left, in addition to the parts which are in common. 
This, however, is done unconsciously, the two different 
views combining with one, which conveys the idea of 
a solid figure. It occurred to Professor Wheatstone, 
that if two such views of an object were drawn, and 
placed side by side, and looked at at once, the 
converse of the usual process would take place, and 
the mind be deluded into the belief that a solid figure 
was before it; and this is a fact, and it will accordingly 
be found, on examining the stereoscopic pictures, that 
they differ slightly in the angle at which they have been 


taken. 

The last process described was that by which the 
meteorological instruments at Greenwich are made to 
register their own motions by photography, a process 
of the greatest beauty and simplicity, but not to be 
made intelligible without the aid of diagrams and of a 
lengthened description. 

The lecturer then gave a sketch of the history of 


the art, from the horn silver (nitrate of silver) of the 
alchemists, and the unsuccessful experiments of Davy 
and Wedgwood in 1802, to the perfected inventions of 
Daguerre and Niepee in France, and of Talbot in 
England, both of which were published in 1839 
within a few months of one another, M. Daguerre’s 
secret was bought for the public by the French Govern- 
ment, and a pension given to him and to M. Niepce, 
his coadjutor, but Mr. Talbot patented his process, 
and held his patent right until a few months back, to 
the great annoyance of photographers and a serious 
hindrance of the art, and the lecture closed by a 
statement of some of the evils which had resulted from 
this,-and by the expression of a strong wish that a 
similar course had been taken by the Government of 
England like that of the Government of France. 

The lecture was very fully illustrated throughout; 
there were glass and paper negatives and positives; 
specimens of errors, and distortions of various kinds; 
some of the lately-attempted magnified portraits of Mr, 
Wenham; photographic registers from Greenwich lent 
by Mr. Glaisher; and some photographic views in the 
Pyrenees, and elsewhere, lately taken by Martens, 
Delamotte, &c. Amongst these last were some of a 
series of views taken weekly at the Crystal Palace, 
and which, when the building is complete, will remain 
as a most interesting record of progress, 


Srircurne Macuine.—The first attempt at a ma- 
chine for sewing was made in 1846 by My. Ellis Howe, 
of Boston, U.S. It proved an utter failure, Our country- 
man, Mr. C. T. Judkins, has now invented a machine 
which he showed to the Society of Arts on the 18th ult. 
It makes 500 stitches in a minute, of any length or 
depth, and either straight, angular, or circular: it re- 
quires two persons to work it—one a boy or girl. The 
machine answers perfectly, so that we may hope to 
hear of no more starving sempstresses: such wretched 
mechanical and ill-paid labour will be done, as it 
should be, by iron hands. 2 


Parer AND Raas.—It appears to be a well-ascer- 
tained fact that the materials for the manufacture of 
paper are becoming too scanty for the demand. In- 
stead of relying on supplies of cast-off linen, &c., we 
shall soon be driven to the vegetable kingdom. It is 
acomfort to know that almost every vegetable tissue 
will supply fibre, and we have already learned a 
lesson from the Chinese in applying such material to 
the manufacture of paper—straw-pafer being now 
quite admitted into use. Similarly, the Manchester 
men should remember that there is other fibre besides 
that of hemp and flax; there is other down besides 
that of cotton. An enterprising spirit might possibly 
spin a large fortune out of the fibres of a common 
nettle, or twist golden cords from the tissues of the 
bark of the beech. Toughness and elasticity exist in 
countless varieties of vegetable integument. 


-= SCULPTURED SLAB From KuursABAD.—Mr., Sharpe 
exhibited at the Syro-Egyptian meeting, January 10, 
a drawing of a sculptured slab from Khursabad, pub- 
lished by M. Botta and Mr. Bonomi. It represents a 
fleet of Phoenician timber ships carrying planks of 
wood from a city on the coast. The timber is brought 
down to the coast from a hill. The Assyrian winged 
bull accompanies the ships, and the fish-god of the 
Philistines is on one side. Mr. Sharpe’s conjecture 
was that these were ships of Tarsus in the service of 
Sennacherib, carrying the timber of Mount Lebanon 
from the city of Tyre, to be used by the Assyrian 
army at the siege of Pelusium, where Sennacherib’s 
army was destroyed, ‘The second book of Kings does 
not mention the siege of Pelusium as the spot where 
that celebrated event took place; that information is 
added by Herodotus. Again, neither the Book of 
Kings nor Herodotus tells us that a fleet was there in 
attendance on Sennacherib’s army; but the circum- 
stances of the case make it probable, and in the forty- 
eighth Psalm, where thanks are returned for the city of 
Jerusalem not being besieged by the Assyrians, we 
are also told that the Lord scattered the ships of 
Tarsus by an east wind. The three writings, namely, 
the second Book of Kings, c. viii and ¢. xix, Herodotus, 
and Psalm xlviii, make it probable that Sennacherib 
had at that time a fleet of Phoenician vessels on the 
Mediterranean Sea, and this sculpture seems to be the 
representation of that fleet. 


Science, 


LECTURE ON FIRE. 
By J. Scorr Rvusseiy, Esa. 


EVeRrYTHING that animates, invigorates, and 
beautifies Nature is attributable to the beneficial 
agency of heat, yet the cause of heat is unknown ; 
nothing has yet been elicited but that God willed 
it, and “it was so.” 

The ancients knew of the heat from the sun and 
from other bodies, but they were ignorant of heat 
under the earth’s surface; now, we anticipate, 
should coal become exhausted, that heat would be 
obtained by boring more deeply than is customary 
at present, and by this means get our hot water 
at once from the depths of the earth, merely by. 
turning the tap from our private dwellings, the 
voleanoes of every region being only chimneys. or 
vents. for the subterranean fires. Bodies when 
heated increase in bulk, which has its conveniences 
and inconveniences; it is convenient to the smith, 
who puts the tire round the wheel when red hot, 
and then cools it quickly by throwing cold water 
over it, which contracts it and renders it firmer 
and stronger than by any other method; it is in- 
convenient when we want a measure to be always 
of one definite length, neither expanding or con- 
tracting; and to clockmakers, their pendulums 
being longer in summer, causing the clock to-go too 
slow, and in winter too fast, because shortened ; 
but this is now remedied by the compensation 
pendulum. Heat has apparently no weight; 
although we have balances that will give the varia- 
tion of the millionth part of a grain, yet they will 
not weigh heat. 

An experiment was shown with a brass cylinder, 
which, when cool, fits into a notch lengthways, and 
also into a hole, but which by heating increased so, 
that, it neither will pass into the notch or through 
the hole. <A bar of steel on one side and brass on 
the other was then heated and applied at the edges 
to a glass rod, and it was. seen to be bent about a 
quarter of an inch, which was owing to the brass 
expanding more than the steel, which resisted it, 
thus causing the curve. This property of heat 
rather alarmed the philosophers, lest in a continued 
railway line of hundredsof miles it would in summer 
expand a mile beyond the station, and in winter 
not reach the station within a mile; but this is pre- 
vented by each piece of rail having room to allow 
for expansion. 

The cracking of glasses, when hot water is 
poured into them, is caused by the difference in 
the expansion of the inner surface and the outer. 
Sometimes the stopper of a lady’s scent bottle will 
not come out; the cold has contracted the neck of 
the bottle, but holding it over a little warm water 
will soon loosen it, as it expands the neck. The 
expansion of liquids was shown by a long glass 
tube with a bulb to it; this bulb was filled with 
coloured water, and a piece of paper attached to 
the height at which the water stood; it was then 
placed over the flame of a spirit lamp, and it soon 
rose above the piece of paper. The expansibility 
of fluids by heat is still greater than that of solids, 
and the differences which they exhibit among 
themselves are more striking. 

God, who enacts laws, has caused a contrary 
principle of action, resulting for the wisest of pur- 
poses, in respect to water, for after a certain dimi- 
nution of temperature, it actually expands and be- 
comes ice, which floats at the top. Water colder 
than forty degrees cannot descend to displace 
water that is warmer. At the bottom of deep 
water, ice, therefore, cannot be formed; had it 
been otherwise, the lower parts of the water 
would be first frozen, and, when congealed, 
scarcely any heat applied at the surface could 
melt the mass; if this had prevailed in our lakes 
and seas, the change would be awful to contem- 
plate. 

Heat is produced when “a substance is com- 
pressed; the temperature is increased, and heat 
may be said to be squeezed out.. The horse-shoe 

striking against a flint is an example. A black- 


smith—who, with regard to heat, knows a thing or 
two—is aware that when he hammers a piece o 
cold iron on his anvil, it soon becomes hot. If a 
barrel, or gun glass tube closed at one end, be 
taken, and aram rod or solid piston be forced down 
it, the enclosed air will be compressed, and give 
out heat sufficient to light a piece of tinder fixed 
to the bottom of the piston. 

Heat flies off in rays like light, losing portions of 
it by projections, in right lines into space, from 
all parts of a given surface. This has been demon- 
strated by separating the light from the heat of the 
sun, they being two distinct properties. If two 
vessels are placed a. distance apart, one at the 
temperature of 50 degrees, the other 0 degrees, 
after a time, by the law of radiation of heat, both 
vessels will attain the same temperature, about 25 
degrees. By adding wires to conduct the heat, the 
equality will be sooner accomplished. he law by 
which this is performed is unknown. 

Heat is communicated from one body to another 
in two ways, called radiation and conduction, which 
last occurs from contact. The metals are all good 
conductors, but the coverings of animals, as wool, 
hair, and feathers, are bad conductors. Hence, 
the great use of even small portions of such sub- 
stances in preventing the heat of animals from 
being carried off. This is shown by covering up 
ice in a blanket or eider down. 

How many ways can this fact be applied to our 
advantage! At Paris, some time since, when a 
person wanted a hot bath, he was told to try the 
heat by putting his hand in, which he did, and was 
satisfied, but when he had undressed and jumped 
into the bath, his feet were frozen with the cold ; 
there was only warm water at top, cold at the 
bottom. Now, they should have put the warm 
water at the bottom, and the cold at the top; the 
specific gravity of the hot water being lighter, 
would arise and blend with the cold, thereby in- 
creasing the temperature. 

Our houses will never be properly warmed until 
we pursue a different course. The cold current of 
air down the fireless chimney being attracted by 
the heated one, the plan that ought to be pursued 
is to have a stove at the bottom of the dwelling, 
and an aperture at the window opposite the stove; 


the cold air would then be attracted to the stove, 
become warmer, and mixing with the heated air, 
raise every room in the house to a medium tem- 
perature. In the “ Arabian Nights,” there is a 
story of a person drawing the cork of a bottle, and 
a genii coming out of it. After a little trouble 
he coaxed him to get into the bottle again, which, 
when he did, he corked him up to prevent his 
escape a second time. So our detective philo- 
sopher, Farraday, drove the gas called carbonic 
acid up into a corner, and bottled him up. This 
gas is an unseen deadly poi-on, that floats on the 
surface of wells, pits, brewery vats, and the Grotto 
del Cane. Under pressure, and at a low tempe- 
rature, it is now reduced into a liquid, is made 
to freeze by the cold produced by suddenly re- 
moving the pressure, causing evaporation, and in 
this state it looks like snow. 

Each subject placed before you requires much 
thought and investigation, but ié this brief out- 
line has incited any of you with the desire to 
pursue this interesting and useful subject, the 
object of the lecture has been obtained. 


YOUR COMPANY IS REQUESTED IN THE 
IGUANODON., 


GENTLE reader, have you the nerve to put 
“Time” on one side and follow the osteo-necro- 
mancer Owen, to the Ultima Thule of creation—to 
stand with him. in his magic circle of skulls and 
marrow-bones, while he calls up the huge reptile 
hulks, dead and buried before Adam was born 
—to accept his terrible invitation to meet a 
few select believers in his occult ontology, at 
dinner, inside the head of an awful lizard? No, 
you have not the courage; besides, you have an 
affection for turtles,’and, seriously, you don’t want 
to have the easy current. of your thoughts disturbed, 
and you’d rather not have your mind unsettled 
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about any old traditions ;—eh, bien’ But you, 
must move on; no compulsion, only you must; 
and you must go to school at the Crystal Palace, 
and learn something of what they call “the deve- 
lopment theory.” Learn how the solid earth 
was once a cloud, how it grew thicker, found.a 
nucleus, and borrowed heatand light from the sun, 
and set up in business on its own account; at first 
growing small crops of lichens and mosses, then 
getting into the fern trade, and gradually doing an 
extensive business in the greengrocery line, until 
these tremendous slugs and reptiles came, and 
would soon have cleared off everything and left 
poor “ mater tellus” bare as a primitive rock again. 
Bnt things were on the moye, the vegetables grew 
out of the reach of these terrific munchers, and 
they themselves felt their tadpole propensities 
fading, and, with vague feelings for promotion, 
retired to the solitudes of the waters, to meditate, 
like good saurians as they were, upon the delights 
of the next brevet and the pleasures in store for 
the fishes they hoped to be. “We have been 
fishes, and we shall be crows,” says the witty 
Coningsby, backed by the mysterious author of the 
' & Vestiges.” 

How strangely extremes meet; here, on the very 
spot where the dull creature crawled about, and 
after there’s no telling how many thousands of 
years of development, there live animals with 
brains that enable them to prophesy backwards. 
They can tell you all the strange forms that have 
been living, and wasting away, and dying out 
since the world began; and a collection of men, 
with such brains, celebrate their triumphs—a pale- 
ontological orgy—in the body and brain-case of 
one of the extinct monsters. “A card, sur- 
rounded by grotesque and monstrous illustrations, 
was sent to twenty-seven gentlemen. Mr. B. W. 
Hawkins requests the honour of your company at 
dinner in the Iguanodon.” They met; Professor 
Owen represented the brains, and while doing the 
customary honours of our tables, administered a 
startling relish by describing some of these crea- 
tures that were half a crocodile, half a fish, half a 
dolphin and had the graceful neck of aswan. The 
freaks of the bigwigs of antedeluvia went off witha 
droll mixture of mirth and solemnity. After short 
eulogies to Cuvier, John Hunter, Dean Conybeare, 
and poor Buckland, who from a single tooth con- 
structed the Megalosaurus, the honoured list of 
names was closed end sealed by that of Algernon 
Mantell, the discoverer of the beast in the model of 
which the company had just dined. The memory of 
Mantell would ever be assoviated with that noble 
disregard of self with which he pursued his 
favourite study, and that porcupine-like jealousy 
which he always displayed lest any person should 
sacrilegiously dare to cut off an inch of the tail of 
the monster which he had constructed froma 
single fossil tooth. Professor Owen, at the close 
of hisremarks, proposed “The memory of Mantell, 
the discoverer of the Iguanodon,” a toast which 
was responded to in mournful and appropriate 
silence. 


FOOTSTEPS OF CREATION. 

There are many species of shell-fish, not one of 
which is now found in existing creation; and in the 
upper beds called the Upper Ludlow, we first see 
evidence of that great order of the animal kingdom 
called fishes. ‘These, however, appear to have been 
small, although highly organized. The immensity of 
this deposit of the old red sandstone rests above the 
Silurian, and its history is like a fairy tale; the extra- 
ordinary forms of fishes that frequented the depths of 
its seas, the appearance of the first reptile, the evi- 
dence of the storm and the tempest, the appearing of 
its beds for thousands of feet together; but the carbo- 
niferous or coal deposit succeeds the old sandstone 
and is of immense thickness; this period possessed a 
luxuriant vegetation of ferns, palms, and other plants 
the remarkable part of which is, that all- the plants 
found in the coal could only have existed in a tropical 
climate. Strange, too, does it appear that coal fossil 
plants, identical with those of the coal-fields of Ene- 
land, are now found in the Artic regions; reptiles and 
shark-like fishes, insects and trilobites existed during 
the coal period. On these beds a formation, now 
called Peruvian, rests, and these Peruvian stratifica- 
tions are very remarkable, as after the epoch they 
represent passed away, all the ancient or Paleozoic 
forms of animal life pass away also. The Peruvian 
beds contain some of these old creations, and many 
new ones. In the new:red sandstone, animal life 


appears to be altogether on a new type; for instance, 
all the shells, reptiles, and fishesare of entirely new 
genera and species—the change in the fish is most 
remarkable. Up to the deposition of the magnesian 
limestone, one of the beds of the Peruvian series, we 
find that all the fishes possessed a one-sided tail, in 
which the back-bone was prolonged into the upper 
lobe; but with that epoch this peculiarity ended, for 
in the new bed system which succeeds, fishes with the 
tails of the common varieties took the place of the 
stranger and more ancient forms of the Palceozoic ages. 
It is just at this period, too, that geologists have 
ascertained the Malverns were elevated into their pre- 
sent position. All the vast accumulations of the older 
rocks, Llandeilo flags, Caradoc beds, the Upper Silu- 
rians, old red sandstone, and coal formation, were, 
without doubt, accumulated above the hardened and 
massive syenite; but earthquake movements began, 
the massive accumulation of myriads of ages were 
torn up, dislocated, and wrenched back by the up- 
heaving of that very mountain that now forms so 
beautiful and picturesque an addition to our native 
scenery. You ask the proof of the exact period ofthe 
upheaval of the range. Examine the new red sand- 
stone beds on the east side of the hills—they are nearly 
horizontal, and therefore could not have been laid 
down when Malvern was upraised; while certain 
Peruvian beds are all torn up and rest at high angles 
against the syenite of the hills. So it requires no very 
acute observation to be enabled to fix the period of 
the Malvern upthrow. The lias succeeds and rests 
upon the new red sandstone in the vale of Tewkesbury. 
The Lias and Oolitic system has been called the age of 
reptiles, from the multitudes of these animals that, 
during the period of the deposition of those beds, in- 
habited both sea and land of this planet’s surface. 

The lias formation in England does not appear to 
have been much disturbed by volcanic agency, but in 
India it has been upheaved to the height of 19,000 
feet; and you may gather the same species of ammo- 
nites on the heights ofthe Himmalaya that you do in 
the neighbourhood of Tewkesbury. The Oolite, a 
very extensive formation, rests on the lias, and the 
chalk again on thisx—Professor Buckman’s Lecture at 
Malvern. 
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ARE THE STARS INHABITED? 

The distance of the moon is about 240,000 miles; 
the telescope would place us at 240 miles from it. 
Could we, at the distance of 240 miles, distinctly, 
or even indistinctly, see a man, a horse, an elephant, 
or.any other natural object? Could we discern any 
artificial -structure? Assuredly not. But take the 
case of one of the planets. When Mars is nearest to 
the earth, its distance is about 50,000,000 of miles. 
Such a telescope would place us at a distance of 
50,000 miles from it. What object could we expect to 
see-at 50,000 miles’ distance? 

If the discoveries of science disclose to us in each 
planet, which, like our own, rolls in regulated periods 
round the sun, provisions in all respects similar—if 
they are proved to be similarly built, ventilated, 
warmed, illuminated, and furnished—supplied with 
the same alternations of light and darkness by the 
same expedient—with the same pleasant succession of 
seasons, the same diversity of climates, the same 
agreeable distribution of land and water—can we 
doubt that such structures have been provided as the 
abodes of beings in all respects resembling ourselves ? 

If we had a fire in our neighbourhood which at once 
supplied light and heat, and that circumstances obliged 
us continually to shift our position in relation to it, 
how%should we move so asto receive a uniform degree 
of illumination and warmth*from it? Could we move 
in any other path than that of a circle around the fire 
as a centre, keeping thereby ‘always at the same 
distance from it? Now this is exactly the path in 
which the earth moves; and we find that the three 
other planets severally also move in circles, each keep- 
ing continually at the same distance from the common 
fountain of light and heat. 

Many examples may be given of this correspondence 
between the time of rotation of the earth upon its 
axis and the periodical functions of the organized 
world. Linnzeus’ proposed the use of what he termed 
a floral clock, which was to consist of plants which 
opened. and closed their blossoms at particular hours 
of the day. Thus, the day-lily opens at five in the 
morning, the common dandelion at six, the hawk-weed 
at seven, the marigold at nine, and so on; the closing 
of the blossoms marking corresponding hours in the 
afternoon. Nor can this be regarded as a spccific 
effect of light upon the plants, for when the flowers 
are introduced into a dark chamber they are found to 
open and close their blossoms at the same times. 

The necessity of maintaining a correspondence 
between the intervals of activity and repose, the taking 
of food, &¢., and the period of light and darkness, 
was shown in the case of voyages made to the north 
pole, where navigators.attained those latitudes in which 
the sun never rises for several weeks, in which cases it 
was found necessary to make the crews of the ships 
adhere to the habit of ‘retiring at nine o’clock, and 
rising at a quarter before six. Under these circum- 
stances they enjoyed a state of salubrity very remark- 
able, notwithstanding the trying severity of climate to 
which they were exposed.—Lardner’s Museum, No. 1. 
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Tue Parnrep Dome or Sr. Paur’s.—The dome 
painted by Thornhill a few years before his death is 
being ‘restored, or rather repainted, by Paris, for 20 
feet of the picture is destroyed by damp; the rest is 
invisible from smoke and dirt; and having been done 
in boiled oil, had turned black. Mr. Paris has com- 
pletely finished one compartment; taking the engraving 
as his model, the medium used is of his own invention ; 
it will never change, and is washable. 


Hiterature, 
The Stones of Venice. Vol. 2: The Sea Stories 
By Joun Ruskin. With Illustrations, drawn 
by the Author. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


A PropuHEtT has come among the architects, and 
*‘ Gothic” is his cry. He comes from the sea-girt 
resting place of the precious relics of Byzantium, 
and there is the shrine at which he worships his 
“throne of Venice,’ — in this wilderness of 
bastard styles — in the modern Athens, is 
the voice heard —leave ye the lifeless temples 
of the Greeks, and enter the painted domes 
of living and speaking beauty of the City of 
the Sea. Faithfully, and with almost fanatic 
zeal, has he pored over the testament of his 
faith; studying the sculptured stones in every 
nook and corner, and interpreting a subtle and 
unsuspected meaning in the work of heads and 
hands now mingled with the dust of some thousand 
years agone. Often have we heard the Venetians 
wonder what the mysterious Englishmen could 
find in their old palaces; day after day, under the 
scorching sun, or in the cold rain, was the solitary 
to be seen in his sombre gondola, sketch-book in 
hand, before some archway or column, reading and 
marking with affection passages in his favourite 
stones unseen and hidden to the vulgar eye ; every 
day at the same hour, as the sun came round and 
lit up his chosen capitals and cornices, you would 
see him arrive, stealthily and solemnly, speaking 
to no one, but waving only a sign to his gondolier, 
when he was about to begin his labour of love. 
But why must the student of Gothic make a pil- 
grimage to Venice ? 

Mr. Ruskin’s wonderfully picturesque style of 
writing is not always clear, he is fond of giving to 
very ordinary words a meaning very different from 
the commonly-accepted ones; of bestowing fanciful 
titles on every-day facts, of trying to elevate good 
honest prose into bad poetry, by investing it with 
quaint conceits. For instance, when he speaks of 
the “throne” of Venice, few would imagine that 
he meant its mud. In vivid description he is 
unrivalled—if he has to picture some obscure 
corner of his beloved Venice, no matter how 
humble, he will set it before you, a word-picture, 
lifelike to the minutest detail, and so skilful is the 
touch, so concealed the art, that we feel there is 
not a single one of his gorgeous similes, which 
does not illustrate what he is describing, or one 
eloquent passage put in for the mere sake of fine 
writing. We doubt if finer pieces of this kind of 
writing could be found in our language than those 
in the second volume, in which he draws a parallel 
between the English Cathedral and the Italian 
Duomo. The noisy “Calle,” between the Campo 
San Moise and the Piazza San Marco, the Piazza 
itself, the listless frequenters of the Café Florian 
the Austrian band, the time-honoured flock of 
pigeons, the idle, wicked children basking in the 
sun, and, above all, the Duomo itself, are touched 
with a master pencil. The description of 
the now desolate isle of Torcello will also be 
remembered. Although possessing this marvellous 
facility of describing facts, Mr. Ruskin is not so 
lucid when from these facts he endeavours to 
deduce principles of design, of illustration, or of 
moral conduct, for in his view there is not a stone 
of Venice worth examining which does not preach 
something about all three. In one so sympathetic 
and imaginative, this deficiency is not unnatural. 
Ardent and enthusiastic, he thinks rapidly, and 
springs to his conclusion; he then lays before us 
both the object and the conclusion; but entirely 
forgets to tell us the how.and the why, and proba- 
bly would find it extremely difficult to doso. Had 
Mr. Ruskin been a writer of fables, he would 
have told us how a crow sat on a tree; every 
branch, every leaf on the tree, every feather on 
the crow’s back would be painted; then he would 
tell of a hungry fox at the foot of the tree, and, 
perhaps, surpass himself in eloquence upon Rey- 
nard’s brush; and finish by relating how the 
crow dropt the cheese and the fox ran away with 
it. ‘Then rushing on to the moral, and making us 
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tremble by his fierce whirl of denunciation against 
the evils of vanity ; all this time forgetting that he 
has never told us how the fox ministered to the 
crow’s vanity by inducing her to sing, and thus 
puzzling his readers to find out the connexion 
between the fox, the crow, and the eloquent 
moral. And this is how he relates everything, 
an admirable describer, but an indifferent rea- 
soner, he too often substitutes assertion for 
proof, and dogmatism for argument. 

There is throughout Mr. Ruskin’s writing a 
kind of morbid melancholy, which would be either 
pitiful or ridiculous, were it not counteracted in 
every page by earnest sentiments of the noblest 
philanthropy. His bitter reproaches of the modern 
Venetians, and his palliation of the conduct of 
their Austrian oppressors, we prefer to attribute 
to ignorance of the world; as in this from the 
Appendix, “I never once was able to ascertain 
from any liberal Italian that he had a single defi- 
nite ground of complaint against the Govern- 
ment.” Side by side with this passage let us place 
some of Mr. Ruskin’s denunciations of the Vene- 
tians, and in most instances we may easily trace 
the cause of their degradation to Austrian rulers. 

Those elements which in other countries make 
an acute thinker, an industrious worker, a good 
Christian, have in Venice no existence. In all 
countries where the higher classes have no political 
existence, or any possibility of attaining it, we 
always find the nobles passing their days in luxu- 
rious ease or useless trifling. These are the class 
of men forming the crowd of Café idlers, who 
throng the piazza of St. Mark. Does a man wish 
to travel, he cannot set his foot on the main land 
without the permission of the police; andif, as is 
probable, his opinions are known to be hostile to 
Austria the permission is refused. In every public- 
haunt, and sometimes in private ones, a spy is set 
by the conqueror of his country to note every 
word the Venetian utters. In St. Mark’s itself, we 
have heard the priest, whose duty it was to dwell 
on “Charity, faith, and hope” to all men, utter 
Sunday after Sunday nothing but fulsome pane- 
gyrics on the present rulers, and bitter anathemas 
on all so-called Reformers. So, it is no wonder 
that the Venetians should leave religion to the 
care of their rulers, and the lower classes should 
become utterly demoralized, and that the “non 
bestemine pit” that Mr. Ruskin saw on_the walls 
of Murano should be utterly unregarded. Is it to 
be wondered that the Cathedral of St. Mark should 
no longer have any interest for the people in 
general? Let it be well remembered, too, that one 
of the first acts of the Austrians on regaining 
possesion of Venice was to re-establish the lotte- 
ries which the Italians had put down. 

Let us now turn to the volumes themselves. The 
first volume, after a glowing description of the his- 
tory and early origin of Venice, proceeds to the de- 
scription of various architectural details: in fact 
a text-book for future inquiry. In the final 
chapter of the volume, under the title of “The 
Vestibule” (a truly7characteristic appellation), he 
leads the reader to Venice; and here at the very 
outset we find an instance of our author’s antipa- 
thy to the modern world, particularly modern 
Venice. He takes a gondola at Mestre, and comes, 
asin the days of Rogers, 


venting his displeasure as he passes at that new 
marvel of Venice, the transmarine railway, on 
which he obstinately refuses to travel, and in 
which his singularly-constituted mind can see no 
poetry at all. 

Before coming to treat on the Architecture of 
Venice, he proceeds to the neighbouring isle of 
Porcello, and here, amongst a variety of valuable 
writing on this interesting Cathedral, we find the 
same disposition to attach a sentiment to every 
curve and form. 

Of the fact of individual mind being shewn 
in the thing worked upon in all good architec- 
ture we cannot doubt, and of the value of the 
knowledge gained in the attempt to discover it, 
but we must doubt the soundness of his view, 


“Like to a fairy city steering in,” 
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on this subject. Could he have sketched out 
so fluently and so well the circumstances, the feel- 
ings, even the very thoughts, that actuated the 
builders of this church of Torcello, merely from 
its architecture ? The effect of previous knowledge 
cannot be overlooked. We cannot believe that 
the impression on the mind of the beholder is a 
safe clue to the animus of the builder, various 
feelings being produced by the same object, under 
different circumstances. The practical lessons 
gained are immensely valuable to the student in 
art, but as historical evidences of thought possess 
only an imaginary value. After touching at 
Murano he returns to Venice, and takes for his 
approach to St. Mark’s, that by the Campo San 
Moise. Having advanced as faras “the well-ordered 
arches” of the New Palace, we have the following 
beautiful description of the facade of St. Marks :— 


“ Beyond those troops of ordered arches thererises a 
vision out of the earth, and all the great squares seem 
to have opened from it in a kind of awe, that we may 
see it far away—a multitude of pillars and white 
domes, clustered into a long low pyramid of coloured 
light; a treasure-heap, it seems, partly of gold, and 
partly of opal and mother - of- pearl, hollowed be- 
neath into five great vaulted porches, ceiled with fair 
mosaic, and beset with sculpture of alabaster, clear as 
amber and delicate as ivory—sculpture, fantastic and 
involved, of palm leaves and lilies, and grapes and 
pomegranates, and birds clinging and fluttering among 
the branches, all twined together into an endless net- 
work of buds and plumes; and, in the midst of it the 
solemn forms of angels, sceptred, and robed to the feet, 
and leaning to each other across the gates, their 
figures indistinct among the gleaming of the golden 
ground through the leaves beside them, interrupted 
and dim, like the morning light as it faded back 
among the branches of Eden, when first its gates were 
angel-guarded long ago. And round the walls of the 
porches there are set pillars of variegated stones, 
jasper, and porphyry, and deep-green serpentine 
spotted with flakes of snow, and marbles that half 
refuse and half yield to the sunshine, Cleopatra-like, 
‘their bluest veins to kiss’"—the shadow, as it steals 
back from them, revealing line after line of azure un- 
dulation,as a receding tide leaves the waved sand; 
their capitals rich with interwoven tracery, rooted 
knots of herbage, and drifting leaves of acanthus and 
vine, and mystical signs, all beginning and ending in 
the cross; and above them, in the broad archivolts, a 
continuous chain of language and of life—angels, ‘and: 
the signs of heaven, and the labours of men, each in 
its appointed season upon the earth: and above these, 
another range of glittering pinnacles, mixed with white 
arches edged with scarlet flowers—a confusion of de- 
light amidst which the breasts of the Greek horses are 
seen blazing in their breadth of golden strength, and 
the St. Mark’s Lion, lifted on a blue field covered with 
stars, until at last. as if in ecstacy, the crests of the 
arches break into a marble foam, and toss themselves 
far into the blue sky in flashes and wreaths of sculp- 
tured spray, as if the breakers on the Lido shore had 
been frost-bound before they fell, and the sea-nymphs 
had inlaid them with coral and amethyst. 

“Between that grim cathedral of England and this, 
what an interval! There is a type of it in the very 
birds that haunt them; for, instead of the restless crowd, 
hoarse-voiced and sable-winged, drifting on the bleak 
upper air, the St. Mark’s porches are full of doves, that 
nestle among the marble foliage, and mingle the soft 
iridescence of their living plumes, changing at every 
motion, with the tints, hardly less lovely, that have 
stood unchanged for seven hundred years. 

“ And what effect has this splendour on those who 
pass beneath it? You may walk from sunrise to sun- 
set, to and fro, before the gateway of St. Mark’s, and 
you will not see an eye lifted to it, nor a countenance 
baightened by it. Priest and layman, soldier and 
civilian, rich and poor, pass by it alike regardlessly. Up 
to the very recesses of the porches, the meanest trades- 
men of the city push their counters; nay, the founda- 
tions of its pillars are themselves the seats—not ‘of 
them that sell doves’ for sacrifice, but of the vendors 
of toys and caricatures. Round the whole square in 
front of the church there is almost a continuous line of 
cafés, where the idle Venetians of the middle classes 
lounge, and read empty journals; in its centre the 
Austrian bands play during the time of vespers, their 
martial music jarring with the organ notes,—the 
march drowning the miserere, and the sullen crowd 
thickening round them,—a crowd, which, if it had its 
will, would stiletto every soldier that pipes to it. And 
in the recesses of the porches, all day long, knots of 
men of the lowest classes, unemployed and listless, lie 
basking in the sun like lizards; and unregarded 
children,—every heavy glance of their young eyes full 
of desperation and stony depravity, and their throats 
hoarse with cursing—gamble, and fight, and snarl, 
and sleep, hour after hour, clashing their bruised cen- 
tesimi upon the marble ledges of the church porch. 
And the images of Christ and his angels look down 
upon it continually.” 


There is a completeness about the wonderful 
facade of St. Mark’s that we have never met with 
elsewhere. We have seen buildings that pleased 
either by their general effect, their proportion, 
ornament, or colour, but seldom by the union of 
seyeral at the same time; their authors seem to 
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have rested content with one source of beauty. 
But in this instance art seems to have displayed 
all her attributes, and we have received at her 
hands a building that meets perfectly those high 
expectations formed by imagination in general, 
only to be disappointed. In general composition, 
it is regular enough to satisfy the most fastidious 
stickler for symmetry, but here the analogy be- 
tween it and the buildings of the Renaissance, 
raised by rule, ends. In the latter, after having 
studied the arrangement and proportion of the 
design, and having elaborated a single specimen 
of each class of detail, we have done our task, 
knowing full well that one feature repeats another, 
not only in bulk and general character, but actually 
as to the minutest particular, or a grievous fault, 
according to the principles of the style, would 
be committed. Having studied any one compart- 
ment we can feel sure there is nothing more to 
discover. But with St. Mark’s it is far otherwise, 
it is as a glorious picture not easily to be com- 
prehended ; we have sat hour after hour, 
for days in succession, studying its varied points, 
finding new features in its ornaments, new har- 
monies in its colours, until they verily seemed 
endless. It is the inexhaustibility of subject con- 
tained in this facade which we believe creates 
the great interest felt by the few who have 
really applied themselves with care to its 
examination. It has been well said, “that it 
would be impossible to convey any idea of the 
building by drawings,” it would be equally a task 
of supererogation to attempt; a description after 
that given by our author, but there are one or two 
features in Venetian architecture which have been 
but slightly touched upon by him, such as the 
beautiful arrangement of angle windows found in 
many of the Gothic palaces, which open on either 
front, the angle itself being supported by a column, 
while a picturesque balcony projects in front; this 
feature gives great character to the angle, which 


requires some decoration to prevent its appearing 
poor; the beautiful roll moulding, however common 
in this city, serves the same purpose far better than 
its parody, the quoins of the Renaissance period. 

A singularly beautiful string moulding, occurring 
at the division of the stones, is also worthy of 
notice: this is in section concave, having the sur- 
face carved with sharp and piquant acanthus 
leaves in low relief, with dark eyes, formed by 
darkly-drilled holes; the top of the leaves projects 
considerably, curling over, and coming into full 
light; thus the string itself is in half tint, while 
the light-bearing leaves throw long streams of 
shadow down the vale it preserves and adorns. 
Mr. Ruskin dwells ably upon the principle of rely- 
ing for effect on the forms of the dark pierc- 
ings and the incrustation in the Gothic archi- 
tecture of Venice, in contradistinction to that 
of depending upon its lines, observable in the 
contemporary Gothic of Northern Europe. In the 
course of his inquiry into the principles that 
guided the builders of St. Mark’s; he enumerated 
seven rules: of these, the fourth seems to us singu- 
larly at variance with his own former writings. 
To argue for and against the same thing is, how- 
ever, rather a characteristic of our otherwise ad- 
mirable author—an eccentricity which we readily 
pardon. 

Every opinion of Mr. Ruskin’s is sincerely and 
earnestly expressed, and his subjects receive such 
devoted attention at his hands, that every work of 
his must ever be both interesting and valuable. 

Why was Venice chosen throughout -as the 
exemplar of Gothic, whilst other cities oi Italy are 
comparatively unnoticed? Because of the supe- 
riority in point of colour, and the chronological 
series of buildings being more complete, and their 
historybetter known. 


IcnNoLocy oF ANNANDALE. — The few remains, 
or traces of remains, that we possess of the new red 
sandstone, and the numerous species of animals which 
are proved by their footmarks to have travelled over 
its surface at a period previous to its consolidation, 
render it desirable to supply the geologist with illus- 
tratiye plates of these interesting objects. These illus- 
trations consist of thirteen plates from the “impres- 
sions on the sandstone,” of the same size as the 
original slabs. They are printed in colours, so as to 
represent the precise appearance of the stone as nearly 
as possible, and are accompanied with descriptive and 
explanatory observations. We are informed these 
admirable lithographs are expressly executed for Sir 
William Jardine’s work, by W. H. Lizars, of Edin- 
burgh, 
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Azour 4,000 years 
ago, more or less— 
for a century or 
two is of no account 
in Egyptian matters 
such as we have to |;xaIIM ‘eee i 
tell of—in the fertile atti SAT 
valley of the Nile, |i MHWIiha ; 

and not very far from 
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“Ariah Varta,” where, 
as the sacred tradi- 
tions and the ethno- 
logists tell us, the 
first seeds of our race 
fell from heayen, there 
was collected a great 


people in a magnifi- 
cent city. They were 
the masters of the 
then world, and the 
teachers of every- 
thing. It may startle 
some of us to find 
from the undoubted 
evidence of the things 
themselves, which 
anyone can see now 
in the British Mu- 
seum, that these 
people lived in a 
state of high culture 
and refinement, and 
enjoyed as much 
luxury as we do. 
They had their ma- 
nufactures of linen 
and glass and. paper ; 
they painted pictures 


i 
li 
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of their favourite 


cows, and horses and 


hunting scenes, and 


their own portraits; 
they played the harp, 
and cultivated music 
and dancing; and at 
their evening parties 
the “slow coaches” =. _ 

Thebes (Poet., On(n; afterwards called 
Avdorohtc peyddy, “ the great city of Jove;” 
in Scripture, No or No Ammon) was the 
capital of Upper Egypt, or Thebais, and -for a 
long time of the whole country, reputed to be the 
oldest city in the world, and stood in the centre 
of Upper Egypt, occupying both banks of the 
Nile above Coptos, and in the Nomos Coptites. 
It is said to have been founded by Ethiopians; 
but this is of course only a form of the tradition 
which represents the civilization of Upper Egypt 
as having come down the Nile. Others ascribed 
its foundation to Osiris, who named it after his 
mother, and others to Busiris. It was the chief 
seat of the worship of Ammon, and reached its 
greatest splendour about B.c. 1,600. Its ex- 
tent then was probably about fourteen geogra- 
phical miles in circuit; in Strabo’s time, when 
greatly declined, it still had a circuit of eight 
miles. The existing ruins extend from side to 
side of the valley of the Nile six miles, the rocks 
on each side being hollowed to be used as tombs. 

It is most probable that the great buildings 
_were all erected before the Persian invasion, when 
Thebes was burnt by Cambyses. 

Amongst its chief buildings was the Memno- 
nium, a temple of Ammon, with two colossi in 
front ; added to this was one of the three colleges 
of priests and the burial-places of the kings. 

When we speak of Thebes, now, we mean 
several remains of magnificent temples that have 
each a name given to it by the Arabs; there is 
Kournee, Medeénet Habou, Dayr el Medeench, 
Beni Hassan, Luxor, and Karnak. The ruins of 
the last are the most ancient, splendid, and 
wonderful in the world. They are the work of 
several monarchs, of boundless wealth and ambi- 
tion, each having done all he could to surpass 
_ the efforts of his brother king, and distinguish 

his own name above all. In this they were not 
always quite friendly, for they often chipped off 
the family coats of arms of others, and put in 


could always be set 
down to a game of 
draughts, a favourite 
pastime of Remeses 
III., and Psamaticus 
IJ. And they went 
considerably beyond 
our flunkey system, 
by employing mon- 
keys to hold the 
candles and hand the 
fruit about.* They 
worked in cabinet- 
work, and made 
famous chariots and 
harness, and jewel- 
lery, with many or- 
naments, and superb 
wigs. Indeed, with 
the allowance of a 
few customs which to 
us seem strange, such 
as the performances 
of lady-tumblers, and 
veneration for black 
beetles, those Eastern 
ancestors of ours seem. 
to have lived much 
such a life as our-. 
selves. _ 

But when we look 
at their architecture, 
how we must hide our 
diminished heads. 
What have we to 
compare with their 
pyramids and their 
sphynx, their Mem- 
non statues, and this 
Thebes, with its 
hundred wonders; in 
grandeur of design, 
in complete suitabi- 
lity of purpose, in 
stupendous innate 
power and vitality ? 


their own; and some of the columns at Karnak 
are still defaced in this way. The extent of 
these ruins is stated by Sir Gardiner Wilkinson 
to be 1,180 feet, so that the old~ account of 
Diodorus saying that the most ancient of the 
four temples measured thirteen stadia (about 
13 English miles) is correct. 

The approach to this grand centre of the city 
was by four principal avenues of colossal animals, 
fifteen feet long—one of sphinxes, one of lions, 
another of rams, and one of lions with hawks’ 
heads. The remains of these superb streets are 
still seen, and some of the statues are in our 
British Museum. The doors of the temples were 
guarded by two colossal human figures of the 
kings or deities ; and some idea of their size may 
be given by that of the lintel stones, some of 
which, single blocks, measure 40 feet 10 inches in 
length. 

The grand hall of 134 columns, the one side of 
which is represented in our engraving as it 


Where will our St. 
Paul’s and Windsor 
Castle be 3,000 years 
hence P 

is now reproduced at the Crystal Palace. It 
measures 170 feet by 329. The massive roof is 
supported by a central double row of twelvet 
immense columns, sixty-six feet high, without 
the pedestal and abacus, and 12 feet in diameter ; 
on either side of these are 122 smaller columns, 
41 feet 9 inches high and 9 feet 2 inches diameter, 
arranged in seven lines. The walls are 25 feet 
thick. The height of the hall, from the pavement 
to the summit of the roof, is 80 feet. Every part 
of this immense structure is covered with figures 
sculptured in relief and painted most brilliantly, 
principally descriptive of the wars and conquests 
of Rhamsest the Great. 

The part chosen for reproduction at the palace 
is from the smaller colonnades, and the proportion 
is about one-third ; the forms and colours having, 
of course, been precisely imitated. 

The foreground in our drawing is in the style 
of the grotto or tomb called Beni Hassan, the 
ruins of which still exist, though they are as 
ancient certainly as the time of the Joseph of 
Scripture and the Israelite bondage and Osir- 
tasen I., 1740 B.c., and, perhaps, still older, for 
the hieroglyphic records of Egypt carry us 
back to the time of the founding of Memphis, 
2,320 B.c.| 

The columns here are polygonal, with sixteen 
faces of 8 inches each, slightly hollowed to the 
depth of half an inch. They are 16 feet 83 inches 
high,’and 3 feet 4 inches diameter. The roof is 
cut in a segment of a circle.§ The walls are 
painted inimitation of granite. The resemblance 
to the early Greek is seen in these columns, and, 


* Monkeys were taught to gather the fruit, as seen now on the 
walls of Beni Hassan. And in Abyssinia they are made to hold 
torches at parties, a yery ancient custom, as it is said. 

} There were once fourteen separate columns; two have been 
built into the front towers. 

¢ Spelt also Rameses and Remeses, alias Sesostris. 

| Assyria was founded by Nimrod 2,204 B.c. Nineveh, too, 
had its splendid hall of 100 columns, and several smaller ones. 
The palace of Xerxes had also one of 36 columns, 

§It is thought by Sir G. Wilkinson ¢ iat the arch was known 
at that time, 
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as our diagram shows, modern architects have 
invented a theory of the origin of the Doric style 
from a combination of the round and the poly- 
gonal columns.* The form of the columns is 
well seen in the engraving; it is conjectured to 
be derived from that of the papyrus, or of the 
lotus plant, the stalk, and flower of which in 
various degrees of expansion, from the mere bud 
to the full-blown blossom it resembles. The 
largest columns are like the full flower, and 
almost bell-shaped. 

The columns are of stone, and some of granite, 
coated with a layer of stueco or thick paint. 
They are covered with sculptures in relief, 
and painted in bright colours of the purest 
red, blue, green, and yellow. The oldest reliefs 
are those cailed low relief, or a little raised from 
the surface, flattened, and the edges softened off. 
The other kind of carved work is a kind of 
intaglio introduced by Remeses II., and the same 
as that which has been so admirably imitated in 
the Kgyptian courts of the Crystal Palace. The 
outline is cut into the slab perpendicularly, and 
then the part enclosed is cut away ima manner 


to show the roundness of the forms intended to | 


be drawn, the most prominent parts being left on 


alevel with the surface ofthe slab. The effect of 
this mode is surprisingly good, the objects come: 


out quite sharp and with distinct shadow, in their 
natural form. 
with powder colours mixed with water and a little 
gum. 
blue, and green, are now known by analysis to 
be as follows: the reds and yellows, the common 
ochres; the greens and blues, prepared from 
‘copper ; the white, common chalk or lime mixed 
“with powdered glass; the black, lamp-black. They 
seem to have understood the harmony or balane- 
ing of colours, and the general effeet of such 


intensely pure colours is wonderfully rich and. 


striking, but they todk eare always ‘to place a 
little yellow near a black, and a green near the 
red and blue. 


The colouring of ‘the eolonnade, which our. 


drawing shows, is mow mearly finished ; unfor- 
tunately no words of omrs could describe ‘its 
magical and characteristic effect. Almost every 
spot is painted either with hieroglyphics of the 
kings’ names and titles, or with figures of their 
deitics; those so prominent on the columns are 
the God Ammon, who is bright cobalt blue, 
heaven-colour, and his wife, who wears a red 
dress, covered with a little hexagon pattern in 
blue; other figures show the red flesh colour 
with a thin transparent dress over it. The 
upright stripes are red and blue; the cross 
cones are some of them bright emerald; but all 


relieved by the light salmon coloured-stripes. 
The ceiling at the sides is blue, with gold stars in, 


relief; in the centre it has a series of spread eagles 
with black and red wings on a blueground. But 
all this must be seen to be admired and enjoyed. 
A visit to the colonnade at Sydenham, with 
the aid of the account which we have culled, will 
be enough to show that the Egyptians created a 
-style of architecture unequalled in originality and 
grandeur. They carried it out in such solid magni- 
ficence and eternal durability that has done, and 
will continue to do, all that the highest ambition 
of their heroes desired and aspired to, when our 
monuments will be meted with the dust;. unless, 
indeed, we should contemplate a Thebes of our 
own, at the bare thought of which “the boldest 
heart would be appalled by the incalculable 
labour and difficulties of such a work.” Still, 
that we should have made to live again a 
language silent and dead for four thousand years, 
is a miracle of learning. And here too we possess 
a unique wonder of our own in this reproduction 
by Owen Jones and Joseph Bonomi, of such an 
ancient marvel of ages, in all its perfection, and 
with a thorough understanding of its meaning. 
cross lines marks how the bringing down of the abacus would 
then form the Doric column, B. 
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Ancient Iris ARCHITECTURE,—Lord Talbot in- 
formed the Archeological Institute at their last meet- 
ing (Jan. 6th) that he -had presented to the Crystal 
Palace the casts of the sculptured crosses which had 
excited ‘so much attention in the Dublin Exhibition, 
the cast othe great sculptured arch of Tuam Cathedral, 
the very curious circular windows of Rahan, King’s Co., 
attributed to the 8th century and other characteristic 
examples of architectural decoration, “The noble 
president also spoke of the great success that attended 
he Archeological Court in the Dublin Crystal Palace’ 


rivalled the great Italian masters. 
ever, not by the lessons of Leonardo, but those of 


The ancient colouring «was done |. 


The colours used, which were chiefly red, 


for troubling you with this notice. 
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OLD FRENCH ARTISTS. 
BACHELIER. ‘ 

THERE are few among the sons of art whose 
merits have been less generally known in England, 
and, I might almost add, till of late years so little 
appreciated in their own country, as the great 
French sculptors of the sixteenth century. It is 
true, we often hear the names of Jean Consin, 
Jean de Bologne, and Jean Gougeon; but beyond 
these, few others are mentioned, while some re- 
main almost unknown. The very sources whence 
they derived their skill, and the French school, 
after the revival of arts, took its rise, have been 
misrepresented. Thus we find it constantly as- 
serted in French works on art, and repeated in 
those ‘of this eountry, that Leonardo da Vinci’s 
arrival in France was the signal for the use 
in that country of her best artists; and Jean 
Cousin is placed at their head as the first who 
It was, how- 


his great rival Michel Angelo, that the first French- 
man who rendered the new style popular in France 
profited so much, and trod so firmly in the foot- 
steps of his master. Jean Cousin was preceded by 
Nicolas. Bachelier of Toulouse, the novelty of whose 
claims to ‘this distinction, in the eyes of your 
English readers, will, I trust, prove my best excuse 
Leonardo da 
Vinci ‘arrived in France at the end of the year 


1615, and died in 1519. His writings were not 


translated into French until long afterwards by 
Freart de Chambray; his lessons could not, there- 
fore, in (1519, have had the influence upon the 
French school-which has been attributed to them. 
Jean Cousin was, indeed, at the period when Leo- 
nardo died, at the utmost only twenty years of age. 


Nicolas Bachelier, on the other hand, was the son 


of an artist, whose family came originally from 
Lucca, but had been long established at Toulouse, 
and was born about 1485. After receiving his 
early education as an artist from his father, he 


travelled into Italy, and became.a pupil of Buona_ 
roti, under whose guidance he worked for some 
years with so much success, that, upon his return 
to Toulouse in 1510, he effected a complete revo- 
lution in-art in that city, then the capital of Lan- 
guedoc, and a place. of great importance. Previous 


to Bachelier’s arrival there, it appears that his 


father and some other artists, painters and sculptors 


who resided at Toulouse, had endeavoured to intro- 
duce some innovations in the composition and exe- 
cution of their works, but their efforts had been in 
vain. The gothic style had still too many partisans 
among their fellow-citizens, and it was only after 


the return of the young Nicolas Bachelier in the 
above year, that, struck with admiration at the 
very first work he produced, those who controlled 


the public works at Toulouse admitted the beauties 
of what was to them a new style in art. His 
triumph was, however, complete; the various 
public ‘bodies in the city vied one with the other 
in giving encouragement to the efforts of the 
young architect and sculptor. The magistrates at 
the Hotel de Ville, the clergy in the churches and 
conyents, private individuals in their houses, all 
employed him; and during a long life, which was 
prolonged beyond the year 1566, he continued to 
embellish his native city with his works, enjoying, 
at the same time, the general esteem of his fellow- 
citizens, who repaid his labours by the most lavish 
applause, and the solid testimonial of a large 
fortune. The works of Bachelier were altogether 
in the style of Michel Angelo, in architecture as 
well as sculpture, and those who saw them speak in 
the highest terms of his “Death of the Virgin,” 
also of a statue with the Infant on her knees; but 
above all, of his representation of the Trinity and 
the Virgin, after her assumption, in which the 
figures of the Father and Son are described as 
wonderfully fine. The architecture that accom- 
panied these figures and relievi was equally good 
but unfortunately, to make way for the barbarous 


ornaments which now replace them, these speci- 
mens of Bachelier’s talents were ruthlessly de- 


| stroyed in Louis the Fifteenth’s time, a period 


when bad taste was as fatal to some of the finest 
works of art in France as all the excesses of the 
great revolution. Enough, however, of Bachelieyr’s 
works still remain at Toulouse to prove his great 
talents, and well deserve to attract more notice 
than they have done for many years. They 
consist of colossal Terminals, relievi, busts, gro- 
tesques, &c., and should undoubtedly be placed 
chronologically before those of Jean Cousin 
in forming a series of the works of French 
artists since the Renaissance; a position which I 
would express a hope we may some day see them 
occupy in the great universal home of art at 
Sydenham. It was long supposed that Nicolas 
Bachelier had two brothers, a sculptor, and another 
who executed ornamental metal work, but this is 
now proved not to have been the case. He, how- , 
ever, left a son, Domenique Bachelier, who was 
also an architect and sculptor, and who, in con- 
junction with Souffron, completed the cld bridge 
at Toulouse, which had been begun by his father. 
I shall conclude by mentioning the very singular 
fate of Bachelier’s own bust, by Marc Arcis, that 
had been placed in the “ Gallerie des Ilustres” at 
Toulouse; and which, being mistaken by the mob 
in 1789 for that of William ‘Tell, was seized upon 
and paraded for several days through the streets 
at Toulouse as that of the great hero of liberty. 
RAOUL. 


UNCLE DAVID’S WANDERINGS. 


No. V.—Romr, 


“TImpenialmistress of a conquered world, 

Her jlast destruction at herself she hurled ; 
Now, the-sole index of the Roman name 
Is Tiber, still in motion, still the same.” 


ARRIVING ‘at the Dogana, or Custom-house of 
the Roman frontier, and presenting our pass- 
ports (for in Italy you cannot move a mile with- 
out this absurd appendage), our trunks ‘were 
examined avith unusual ceremony-—. especially 
those containing English publications — Lady 
Morgan having incurred the Pope’s displeasure 
about ‘this time, in publishing some unsavoury 
remarks anent the early life of his Holiness, 
which were smuggled into Rome, we were told, 
under the disguise of “ Blair’s Sermons,” but the 
hoax being soon afterwards discovered, every 
serap of English print was forthwith carefully 
scrutinized ; but although the trunks alluded to 
were carefully corded and sealed with the signet, 
of Pope Leo the Twelfth, a small silver coin was 
sufficient next day to induce the officials in 
Rome to overlook every volume in our posses- 
sion. Deprived as we were for a while of our 
favourite authors, we contrived to pass the time 
pleasantly enough in mutually exchanging Scotch 
or English phrases for those of Italian in lingua 
Tuscana, with ‘two ‘lively fyoung ladies}of our 
party, who seemed to enjoy the fun exceedingly. 

At length, after many an anxious look out, 
we descried the majestic dome fof St. Peter’s, 
distant about seven miles, the identical spot 
chosen by Sir Charles Eastlake the same year 
(1826) for his famous picture entitled, “ The 
Pilgrims’ first sight of Rome,” which portrays 
to the life the pious demeanour of that. class of 
Italian peasantry, and which, to our fancy, is 
the finest and most talented production the 
public has yet been favoured with from the 
pencil of Sir Charles—whose elevation to ‘the 
presidency of the Royal Academy is chiefly to 
be attributed to the genius displayed in the 
picture here alluded to. Some two hours after- 
wards (our horses, like ourselves, being wearied 
of their weck’s journey), we entered Rome with 
joyous hearts, through the Porta del Popolo, the 
grand entrance from the north. ‘Here, our pass- 
ports were delivered up to the care of the autho- 
rities during the sojourn of each passenger in 
the “eternal city,” and passing along a variety 
of streets of little interest, we terminated our 
journey at the Custom-house (an edifice of no 
ordinary beauty and magnitude), and after a 
general exchange of good wishes with our 
fellow - travellers, and presenting our steady, 
attentive coachman with an extra fee for his 
attention, we were soon comfortably lodged 
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in the same neighbourhood. Greatly refreshed | magnificent vestibule, which extends the whole 


with an uninterrupted night’s sleep, we sallied 
forth in quest of St. Peter’s, which we 
soon found after crossing the Tiber by the 
stately bridge of St. Angelo, which, with the 
castles so named, are the lions of this ancient 
portion of the city. A little further on, the 
exterior of St. Peter’s is seen to perfection, and 
greatly we were delighted on reaching the 
noble piazza that lies outspread before this 
gorgeous masterpiece of architecture. The mag- 
nificence of the structure I must not attempt to 
describe, but this has recently been done by a 
masterly hand (the gifted author of “ Athens: 
its grandeur and decay”), from which take the 
following extract, and. be satisfied—for a good 
copy is better than a bad original :— 

“After the deaths of several architects and 
popes,” says the author just alluded to, “Pope 
Paul the Third, on ascending the Papal chair, 
committed the entire management of the edifice 
to Michacl Angelo, then seventy-two years of 
age. That eminently-gifted and venerable man 
undertook the work with great reluctance, re- 
fusing, on its accomplishment, all remunertion. 
The extraordinary energy he displayed, and 
which he also infused into others, excited many 
to become his enemies; and so incessant were the 
annoyances of underlings, that his devotion to 
the object alone prevented the resignation of his 
service. His genius planned numerous altera- 
tions and improvements of the building, but he 
did not live till it was finished, though he carried 
the dome, according to his own design, to its 
present height. The edifice was undertaken 
after his decease by Giacomo della Porto, during 
the pontificate of Gregory the Thirteenth, who 
was so anxious to see it finished, that six 
hundred workmen were employed at it night 
and day, and 100,000 golden crowns were an- 
nually voted for its erection. Carlo Maderno, 
another architect, completed the body of the 
church. One hundred and seventy years elapsed 
before this was done, and three centuries, were 
required to bring the structure to its present 
form, its progress extending over the reigns of 
no fewer than forty-three popes. In the middle 
Of the sixteenth century, Carlo Fontana drew up 
a statement of the sums of money that had 
been expended on the building of St. Peter’s, 
principally from the value of materials; the 
total amounting to £11,625,000 of our money. 
The: circular colonnade, consisting of four rows 
of columns, in number 258, which stands in 
front of the cathedral, was designed by Bernini, 
and is considered his masterpicee. Its beauty 
and grandcur increase when viewed apart from 
St. Peter’s, with which it does not harmonize, 
but it is admirably adapted to conceal the ignoble 
buildings surrounding it. On the entablature 
of these columns are 192 statues of departed 
saints, each eleven feet high. A beautiful 
Egyptian obelisk, which once adorned the 
centre of Nero’s circus, was removed by one of 
the architects of St. Peter’s to its magnificent 
colonnade—the height of which, in one solid 
block of fincly-wrought granite, exclusive of 
the basement, is upwards of sixty fect. This 
part of the edifice was further beautified by two 
fountains, the structure of each consisting of an 
immense basin, nearly thirty feet in diameter 
at the level of the pavement, with a stem 
springing out of the centre, supporting two 
diminishing granite basins, at different heights, 
and rising, in all, to an elevation of more than 
fifty feet. From the summit of each of these 
stems gushes and sparkles a torrent of water, 
the central jets of which rise nearly seventy 
feet from the pavement in perpendicular height ; 
thence the water falls like a triple cataract— 
first, from the summit of the jets into the upper, 
which is the smallest, vase or basin; then, pass- 
ing over the rim of the upper basin in an en- 
larged column, it descends into the second basin, 
from which, in still greater volume, it pours into 
the lowest—the largest basin ef the three—thus 
producing the beautiful effect of a cone of falling 
water. The effect is exceedingly striking and 
beautiful ; and, unlike the water-works of Ver- 
sailles, which only act on grand occasions, their 
flow continues undiminished and perpetual. 
Under thirteen colossal statues, seventcen feet 
high, representing our Saviour with his twelve 
apostles, are five open entrances leading into the 


width of the front, and beyond it at either end. 
The length of the interior of St. Peter’s is 609 
feet from wall to wall.* The width of the nave 
is 91 feet, and its height to the top of the vault 
is 152 feet. The length of the transepts is 444 
feet. The central nave is universally regarded 
as surpassingly grand and sublime. LHighty- 
nine feet in breadth, and 152 ‘feet high, it is 
flanked on either side by a noble arcade—the 
piers of which are decorated with niches con- 
taining statwes of eminent men. A semi-circular 
vault, highly enriched with sunken panels, 
sculptures, and various gilded ornaments, is 
thrown across from one side to the other, pro- 
ducing the most splendid effect. Walking up 
this magnificent avenue—in itself one of the 
grandest works of art —the yisitor reaches a 
part of the building incomparably grander 
still—Michael Angelo’s Cupola, which is raised 
over the centre of the plan. The effect of its 
illumination when seen from without baffles 
description, but the interior is never scen to so 
great advantage as when, on the evening of Good 
Friday, it is lighted solely by an immense cross 
of lamps suspended in the centre, under the dome. 
These lamps shed a liquid brilliancy on the vast 
space ; while a pale and uncertain light, diminish- 
ing in proportion to its distance from the focus of 
the cross, fills the rest of the edifice, veiling, but 
revealing with wonderful effect, the colossal 
statues on the tombs, and the crowds of human 
beings there assembled, shrunk into pigmies. The 
idea of this illumination is ascribed to Michael 
Angelo, and while it continues, the stately 
columns seem to swell in size, the roofs and the 
dome to attain an unusual elevation, and the vast 
dimension of the whole edifice to become still 
more colossal. Immediately under the dome 
stands the baldacchino, or canopy, which covers 
the high altar, beneath which tradition says that 
the body of St. Peter reposes. The canopy is 
122 feet high, and constructed almost entirely of 
bronze, and the ornaments are chiefly gilt. Its 
immense size awakens much admiration. 

“One is astonished,” says another eloquent 


‘writer, “to find so much splendour united with 


such an air of repose, of majesty, and of quiet. 
There is a serenity of look, and an equability of 
temperature in this vast edifice, which throw over 
all its parts an inexpressible charm.” 

From St. Peter’s we passed through the 
northern entrance to the Pope’s palace of the 
Vatican, which is of great magnitude, and con- 
tains, it is said, upwards of 4,400 apartments, 
with 20 courts, 8 grand, and 200 small, staircases. 
It also contains two splendid chapels, the prin- 
cipal of which is the Sistine chapel, and here 
we beheld the amazing frescoe painted by 
Michael Angelo, representing the Last Judg- 
ment, in which, it may be said, “terror and 
grandeur join in the extreme;” and though three 
centuries have passed. since it was completed, the 
picture is not so much the worse for its age as 
might be expected, considering the action of damp 
with the smoke of incense it is continually 
exposed to. When this mighty artist had com- 
pleted his design for the gigantic undertaking, 
he received a letter from his friend Aretino the 
poet, of which the following is an extract :— 
“Who would not be dismayed in applying his 
pencil to such a terrible subject? I see the 
terror in the countenances of the living; I sce 
the symptoms of extinction in the sun, the moon, 
and the stars. Isee fire, and air, and earth, and 
water, as it were, yielding up their spirit. I see 
Nature at a distance, confounded—concentrating 
her barrenness in the decrepitude of age. I see 
Time dried up and trembling, who, being come 
to his utmost limit, is seated on a withered trunk. 
And while I perceive the hearts in every breast 
agitated by the trumpets of the angels, I see Life 
and Death overwhelmed by the horrible confu- 
sion. I see Hope and Despair conducting the 
ranks of the good and the crowds of the wicked.” 

It is in the Sistine chapel that the cardinals 
meet in conclave on the death of a pope, to elect 
his successor. While thus assembled they are 
locked up, and cannot leave until their choice is 
made. Many of the noble apartments of the 
palace are crowded with rare and most valuable 
works of art in painting and sculpture, to enu- 


* That of St. Paul’s, London, 521 feet, 
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merate which would fill a series of volumes of 
prodigious dimensions. Here, it may be added, 
is placed that elaborate group of the Laocoon and 
his sons, which is considered the most sublime 
work of art in the world, together with the 
Apollo Belvedere, which are universally allowed 
to be the principal objects of attraction in the 
palace of the Vatican, and alone worth going a 
thousand miles to see. ; 
Yours respectfully, 
Sydenham, December 20, 1853. U. D. D. 


Correspondence, 


To the Editor of the Crystal Palsce Gazette. 


Sir,—You evidently favour this detestable beard 
movement. I can’t conceive what there can be to admire 
in such a shaggy appendage. When I was on the 
continent the daily sight of so many dirty people, 
with great, red, and sandy beards, made me quite ill. 
At Frankfort especially I sometimes came suddenly 
upon creatures as terrific as the red-fingered demon 
who does the cloak business in “ Der Freischutz,” or 
Bertram in “ Roberto il Diavolo.” I hastened home 
with a shudder, a complete loss of appetite, and 
my nights disturbed by monstrous dreams of Caliban 
and the Cyclops. When I landed at Dover, I could 
have fairly hugged the first clean-shaved Englishman, 
although he was a custom-house officer, and I knew 
he’d collar my Mecklin Jace or something. Why 
should you men all try to make yourselves look like 
“wicked uncles?” J like to see the mouth, that most 
expressive feature, and the chin; if you allow them 
to be so covered up with that horrid moustache, ladies 
will never know when you smile, and I’m sure you'll 
lose a great deal by this. J’ll tell you another thing 
too: we shall all suspect, that like the EmperorHadrian, 
you’ve got pimples on your chin. It’s all an excuse; 
half the men who wear beards are lazy; the other 
half do it to make us look at them, because they know 
they’d never get a look, even of horror, without this 
singularity ; and as to those young monkies that 
smoke and swagger with a military air up and down 
Regent-street, I put them all down as “ faux capi- 
taines” and “ chevaliers d’industrie !” 

Then as to your pretence about your health and 
protecting your chest—bah! buy a hairskin. If beards 
are so necessary for health, I should like to know what 
we are to do for beards; ask your doctor that. 

Iam, Sir, yours disgustedly, 
Barbara. 


To the Editor of the Crystal Palace Gazette, 


Srr,—I observe that the projected grand organ for 
the Palace has excited the doubts and awakened the 
objections of a correspondent of the Spectator. He 
seems to conclude that pipes of such vast magnitude 
cannot possibly give the deep notes required, 

I recollect, many years ago, reading that a pipe put 
up for one of our cathedral organs would not speak 


r until a smaller tube in unison was placed by its side. 


Can any of your musical readers give an account of 
the curious circumstances of this musical sympathy? 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Yours most obediently, 
HLARMONICUS. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION IN 
SUFFOLK-STREET, PALL MALL. 


This exhibition descrves warm encouragement. 
Those who have not carefully watched the progress of 
the art of painting nature by the sunbeam will be 
startled at the rapid improvement which has been 
made within a few short months. Photography has 
gained in breadth, depth, length, and height. Its 
outlines are becoming daily sharper and more striking. 
It is learning to convey an adequate idea of the 
massive in nature and art. The sombre architecture 
of Spain, the majestic cathedrals of France, Germany, 
and England, are represented. The remote and un- 
visited scenery of the Pyrenees may almost be realized. 
The ancient crosses, &c., of Ireland are here given, so 
that a decent Gothic mason might reproduce them, 
The magnified representation of a fly’s tongue is 
stereotyped. Animals, too, are pictured to the life. 
It is in the likeness and miniature department, how- 
ever, that photography shows its strength and its 
weakness. Some of the types of humanity sporting 
in sunbeams might have been spared; but many are 
most exquisitely happy in their element. One espe- 
cially courts our attention, It is a striking hit of Mr. 
Bodkin, the celebrated barrister, smiling as we may 
see him smile afier having successfully carried his 
verdict against an unlucky swindler. It is clear that 
the sun of art has not yet set. 


ee ceieetenonamnisnereesemantenicimmmantaniasadinsiesintadiansnannnmnd’ 


QUERIES. 


What is the origin of the term “Sarcophagus?” 


Have any geological specimens been found in the 
excavations for the Palace? 

Has any one written a systematic work on Ancient 
Ethnology? 


Musivum Opus of the ancients — how many 
varieties ? 
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Aiscellancous, 


NORTH AUSTRALIAN. 


THE above Engraving was taken from 
a drawing of a North Australian, by 
Piericini, jun., a rising young artist. 
He has a casting - stick in his hand, 
which he is about to throw at some 
object, whilst his unkempt hair is stand- 
ing out from his head like so many 
snakes; and his spare figure affords no 
very pleasurable sensation as to the 
manly development of beauty of form in 
hese tribes; but there is something very 
characteristic in his countenance. It is 
surprising to us who are accustomed to 
comparative perfection in accoutrements 
and weapons, with what skill and address 
these North Australians use this casting 
stick. We have seen a native Australian 
eut a stick from a tree with all its de- 


viations and curves out of a straight 


line about twelve feet long; a hard 


piece of wood is then affixed at one 
end with rushes bound round, to keep 
it firm; it is then pointed as sharp asa 
needle. When it is darted at anything 
by the native, who always holds it exactly 
in the same way, it rises up in the air, 
and seems to be travelling any way but 


to the object intended, nevertheless, they 


BERDAN'S QUARTZ CRUSHING MACHINE. 


We have recently spent a morning, much to our 
satisfaction, in inspecting the performances of this 
wonderful engine. It is at present set up in an iron 
foundry near the Eagle Tavern, in the City-road. We 
found ourselves surrounded by a motley group — 
scientific inquirers, grey-eyed, sharp-featured share- 
brokers, bluff Cornish miners, and a few enthusiastic 
proprietors of valuable dirt or bits of corroded stone. 
Gossan, killas, quartz, were the burden of the chorus 
‘to the rough music of the engine. 

But the affair is no joke. We saw dirt go in, and 
gold come out. It is true that the button was not 
always large. Sometimes nothing came from an ap- 
parently promising sample. Sometimes gold appears 


in quantities when the experiment is intended as little 
more than an inexpensive trial of luck—a mere jest 
at chances. Nobody knows what will turn up next. 

The machine is simple. Two large iron basons, 
about five feet each in diameter, are made to revolve 
by steam power. These basins are inclined about 
fifty degrees. Two balls of cast iron, weighing re- 
spectively five and three tons, are kept by gravity in 
the lower side of each bason. They are loose, and 
roll over the ore as the basons revolve. A quantity of 
mercury is first cast into each bason, next a quantity 
of ore, and then water is suffered to run freely from a 
pipe to cover the whole, and to wash away the earthy 
matter. As the basons revolve, the ore is crushed, the 
water washes the non-auriferous portion through cer- 
tain apertures, whilst the mercury seizes on every 
particle of gold in the ore when reduced to an im- 
palpable powder. 

If water power be substituted for that of steam, a 
very minute proportion of gold per ton would render 
profitable returns. We are told that many roads in 
the West are paved with gold, and that gold is scraped 
up in the thoroughfares, We scarcely dare state what 
we have heard of the results within the last few days. 

We have been told that the principle of the engine 
is not new. Mills with a grinding ball are (as may 
be seen in our article on “Crystal and Glass”) as old 
as the Romans. Very likely Noah may have had one 
in the ark, We generally see such a machine, with a 
revolving ball, in a gambler’s tent at horse-races—and 
no one eyer doubted their gold-producing properties. 
Taddy grinds, or did grind, snuff, with revolving 
balls. All this is true ; but Mr. Berdan deserves the 
£200,000 which he is to get for his invention. We 
have seen a mortar-mill years ago, which would 
answer the purpose, but we did not apply the idea— 
Mr. Berdan is the Columbus who sets the egg on its 
bottom. 

It seems to us that the machine is open to improve- 
ments—the little ball grinds on the big one to no pur- 
pose. It would be quite as serviceable if kept at a 


Other points, 
too, might be mentioned—but we thin of getting at 
least half a million for our notions, therefore we hold 


little distance, by a very simple device. 


ourpeace. The machine is applicable for other pur- 
poses than that of producing gold. But gold, gold, 
that prince of metals, seizes most strongly 01 our 
imagination—and with Mr. Berdan and his rivals we 


shall yet realize a golden age. 


PaIntTInG AT THE PartHenon.—The Atheneum 
contains a very able letter about the colouring of bas- 
relicfs. The writer has entered well into the astheti- 
cal points of the question, but rather avoids the prac- 
tical facts. We shall take an early opportunity of 
entering into this interesting question. 

Tue Corocne Sincers.—It will be remembered 
that the Cologne singers, who paid a visit to the 
Crystal Palace last summer, and sang some of their 
charming choruses, have elected Dr. Samuel Philips, 
the literary director of the Crystal Palace, an honorary 
member of their society. We hear they also intend to 
revisit England early this season and repeat their 
beautiful melodies at the Crystal Palace. 

Tun ArcumoLogicaL Institure.— The annual 
visitation is fixed to be held at Cambridge this year. 

An Acep ArtIst.—Ssosnowsky, a Russian painter, 
died lately in Moscow, aged 122 years, 1 month, and 
25 days. He painted steadfastly up to the age of 117. 
He couldn’t complain of the “ars longa vita brevis” 
—that life was short and art so long. 


' The Sydenham District Gas;Company have just issued 
their prospectus, and we have no doubt the establish- 
ment of this company will be a great boon to the inha- 
bitants and public generally. 


Macniricent ENGLisnmen.—We all remember the 
Malachite doors in the Hyde Park Palace, and every 
one was astonished when it was known Mr. Hope, of 
Piccadilly, had given £7,000 to possess such a jewelled 
portal. But the Duke of Hamilton has, we hear, had 
the unrivalled Ghiberti gates of Florence cast in bronze 
precisely like the originals, for his family mausoleum, 
a beautiful work, which will be covered by asolid glass 
dome, cast in Paris at a large cost; which the Birming- 
ham glassmen declined to do for less than £5,000, 


GAZETTE, 


will hit the mark, whatever it may be, 
twice out of three times in the centre, at 


a distance of sixty feet in advance. 


The following graceful sonnet was written 
by Charles, Duke of Orleans, who was born 
in 1391, and being taken prisoner at the 
battle of Agincourt, was detained for twenty - 
five years in England. He died in 1467, and 
was the father of Louis XII. and uncle to 
Francis I. of France. It was found written 
on the walls of his prison:— 


CHANSON. 
Eeingne sop Wamer qui pourra, 
{Plus ne men pourove tenir; 
Amoureux me faut Vebentr, 
He ne sean qwil nven abenvra. 
Combien que jay op Ve pieca 
®wen amours faut maints maux souftrir 
Teingne sop Wamer qui pourra, 
lus ne nVen pouroye tentr. 


fon coeur Vebant Hier accointa 
Beaute qui tant la seet cherir 
®ue velle ne baut Vepartir, 
© est fait, il est sien et sera: 
Teingne soy Wamer qui pourra, 
jplus ne nV’en pourope tentr, 


SONG. 


Let bitter thoughts, that tinge the cheek, 
Make others sad, I heed them not, 
For though unknown my future lot, 

Yet must I still Love’s favours seek. 

‘The woes the lover’s sight bespeak 
Men oft discuss with anger hot ; 

Let bitter thoughts, that tinge the cheek, 
Make others sad, I heed them not. 


My heart has known, ’tis not a week, 
Fair one who to it did allot 
A. place so near hers it forgot 

Iiven of liberty to speak. 

Let bitter thoughts, that tinge the cheek, 
Make others sad, I heed them not. 


COTTAGE GARDENS. 


Home! how dear does the echo sound! Is 
there nothing that lends enchantment to the 
theme? Behold yon lowly cottage, where may be 
found the favourite rose-tree and the modest snow- 
drop, or the gaudy crocus. Here we will linger, 
and if a little information will help the inmate 


lover a difficulty, our object is answered—though 


to write about cottage flowers at this season of the 
year—ugh! say some, is downright nonsense— 
| there are no such things. 

We would call the attention of the cottager 
to the state of his favourite plants. Amongst 
these stand first—bulbs. As the earliest flowers, 
hyacinths, whether in glasses or pots, ought to 
receive every attention; those in pots forward by 
artificial heat, in glasses, and provide with fresh 
water. When necessary, have guards in readiness for 
preventing the foliage from falling over the sides— 
wire is best, as it is neat and durable. Snowdrops 
and crocuses in pots will also require looking tio 
water, fresh air, and sunshine, are their chief re- 
quisites. In the open ground we hope soon to 
see them heralding of the approach of spring. 
Tulips and narcissus in pots—these amply repay a 
little extra labour bestowed in growing them thus, 
by the fine colours of the one, and the rich 
perfume of the other. See that these are regularly 
supplied with water, and the soil kept free and 
open at top; this will suffice at present for window 
bulbs. Many others will, no doubt, receive an 
anxious look, to ascertain their safety or otherwise ; 
of these will be found the camellia, fuschias, 
geraniums, and others of our chief window 
summer ornaments, each requiring a separate 
article. Of the first, we can only say as_they 
approach blooming, keep clean, sponge, and free 
from dust: assist in blooming by clear manure; 
water cccasionally ; destroy worms; be care- 
ful not to over-water. Fuschias—those that 
have been stowed away to preserve from frost— 
bring forward and encourage to start. Geraniums, 
lift into flowering pots, remove small leaves, and 
be sparing of water after shifting. 

Take every advantage of fine weather to forward 
out-door operations—delays are dangerous—except 
in removing the protections against severe weather. 
Dig, hoe, and clean borders—ro]l walks—sweep 
lawns, &c., and prepare for planting, &c. 

STC EAT OE 


The next lecture at the National School-room (by 
the kind permission of the Rev. C. English), will be 
on Thursday next, February 2nd, on the English 
Constitution, by David Rowland, Esq. 
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CRYSTAL AND GLASS. 


WE intend from time to time to bring before our 
readers portions of the locked-up treasures of the 
ancients. We shall, of course, confine ourselves to 
that which is useful—that which casts light on science 
and art. Strange to say, a classical education is 
seldom applied to any practical purpose. ‘Thousands 
of useful facts and hints are lying cemented like fossils 
in the ancient strata of mental development, yet few 
think of investigating more than the ancient pocts and 
historians. 

We shall commence with an extract from Pliny. 
We find the text very corrupt, and, therefore, have 
attempted only to convey the sense in a free version. 
The visitor to the Crystal Palace ought to know some- 
thing of the history of glass. All Pliay’s stories on 
this and similar subjects may not be true, but they are 
seldom wholly improbable. 


There is a part of Syria which is called Phonicia, 
near Judea, at the foot of Mount Carmel. In it is a 
marsh which is called Cendevia, from which the river 
Belus is supposed to arise, running into the sea, about 
five miles from Ptolemais. The Belus runs slowly; 
the waters are unwholesome, although deemed sacred 
for religious rites. It is also muddy and deep. The 
river yields sands only after the tides, for then the filth 
has been cleansed by the agitation of the waves; the 
acrid quality, also, of the sea-water is believed to con- 
duce to this purification. The extent of the beach is 
not more than half a mile, and the sand on this alone 
for many ages was employed for making glass. 

Report says that a crew of soda-merchants once 
landed on this spot. They wished to prepare their 
food, but not finding stones to support their kettles, 
they substituted lumps of soda from their ship. These 
became heated, and, mingling with the sands of the 
beach, clear streams of the noble fluid issued forth; 
and this was the origin of glass. Soon after, the acute 
and ingenious mind of man was not content to have 
mixed soda only, the magnet* also began to be added, 
since it is believed to attract fluid glass aswell as iron. 
In hike manner, bright pebbles began to be fused, then 
Shells, and inland or dug sands. There are those who 


assert that fragments of rock crystal are used in India, 


and that for this reason no glass is to be compared to 
the Indian, 

The material is fused with light and dry wood,Cyprian 
copper and soda (especially Ophirian) being added. 
This is accomplished in kilns or furnaces constantly 
supplied with fuel until the copper is melted, and a 
blackish mass is formed. 

From these masses it is remelted in the manufac- 
tories, and is then stained. One vessel is shaped by 
blowing, another by arevolving drill or cutter, another 
by the graver. Sidon was once renowned for these 
manufactories, and her artists had invented even glass 
mirrors. Such is the ancient manufacture of glass. 

In more recent times, a white sang has been found 
which rises from the Vulturnian Sea, and is cast up 


mid-way between Cums and the Lucrine Lake. It 
is very soft, and is ground by a ball ina mill. It is 


then mixed with three parts of soda by weight or 
measure (?) and having been melted it is poured out 
into other furnaces: Then it becomes a mass which 
is called Hammonitrum. This is re-melted, and be- 
comes pure glass—a mass of white crystal. Sands are 
now melted in the same manner in the proyinces of 
Gaul and of Spain. 

They say that, in the reign of Tiberias, a compo- 
sition of glass was invented which was flexible, and 
that the whole manufactory of the artist was destroyed, 
lest the value of bronze, silver, and gold, should be 
deteriorated. This report was for a long time widely 
circulated, rather than authentic. Bat it is of im- 
portance that, in the reign of Nero, the skill of an 
artist could render two glass cups (which they call 
pterotos), with handles, worth 6,000 sesterces—(about 
£50 of English money.) 

Works in obsidian are classed with those of glass. 
They are named after a stone, of very black colour, 
found in /&thiopia by Obsidius. Sometimes it is 
transparent, though not clear, and reflects images 
when fixed up as a looking-glass on the wall. Many 
artists manufacture gems of it. We have seen-also 
solid images of Augustus wrought in this dense 
material, and he himself dedicated four clephanis of 
obsidian as a wonder in the temple of Concord. 
Tiberius Caxsar sent back for the ceremonies of 
Heliopolis, an obsidian image of Menelaus, which had 
been found there amongst the property left by one 
who had governed Egypt. From this circumstance 
the use of this material appears to have been rather 
ancient, although now supplanted by glass. Kenocrates 
states that obsidian is found in India, in Samnium, a 
province of Italy, and near the ocean, in Spain. 

Obsidian glass is made by akind of colovring. It 
is used for eating vessels, and the body of the glass 
being red and not transparent it is called Weematinum, 
It is manufactured also white, and like the myrrh 
stone, the amethyst, and the sapphire; nor is there 
any material more casy to work, or more fit even for 
painting. The ereatest honour, however, is assigned 
to that which is perfectly elear and colourless, — that 

_which is nearest to clear rock crystal. 
Its utility for drinking vessels has expelled gold and 


* The magnet here probably means “ magnetic oxide of iron 


silver plate. It cannot endure heat. Crystal globes 
filled with water, when the sun is opposite, excite so 
great heat that they set garments on fire. Frag- 
ments by heat are united so firmly that they cannot 
be disjoined, except by fracture. Tiles are thus made 
which some call abaculi, which are variegated in 
many ways, lass melted up with sulphur fuses into 
a stone. 


It will be at onee evident from the above statements 
that the ancients had made very considerable advances 
in the manufacture of glass. We are not aware that 
pure crystal is crushed by modern artists to obtain 
clear material. The colours of ancient glass appear 
to have been produced by the mixture of native 
mineral earths ; modern colours are produced by 
oxides, &c., supplied by the manufacturing chemist. 

Obsidian, or volcanic glass, is found in many parts 
of the world. It is generally black, or dark brown, 
but we have a specimen which is green. In Mexico 
it is abundant, and was formerly used for knives as 
well as mirrors. In that country a variety is found 
which reflects a chatoyant light. Another variety, 
from the Bay of Islands in New Zealand, bursts with 
a loud explosion when cut by the lapidary’s wheel. 

It appears to us that native materials are too much 
neglected in the present day. If the ancients could 
do so much with a few varieties of native carths, 
oxides, &c., surely we might achieve more with the 
refined applications of modern science. Nature leads 
the way from obsidian to glass. Beautiful specimens 
of nature’s colouring are everywhere to be seen in 
mineralogical cabinets. Instead of being cherished 
as pretty articles of vertu, toys of conventional value, 
they should furnish serious study to those whose in- 
terests or tastes, may lead them to investigate the im- 
portant questions involved in the manufacture of 
beautiful and permanent colours, pigments, or enamel. 


Tne New Crysran Parace—A lecture on the 
building at Sydenham was given at the London Me- 
chanics’ Institution, by Mr. Edward Hall, F.S.A. 
The subject was illustrated by large plans, and by a 
collection of beautiful photographs, by Mr. Delamotte, 
showing the various stages of progress. It was 
argued that the influence of such a remarkable display 
of the works of nature and art would greatly aid-in 
national education, as well as elevate the standard of 
morals, by supplying, in place of inducements to low 
vices, other worthier amusements, to meet the neces- 


sity of some relaxation or other as a natural’ desire.’ 


The lecturer therefore thought the project of the Crystal 
Palace Company had an importance in regard to the 
advancement of society which removed it far from the 
level of ordinary speculation; and it was mainly with 
such noble views that he really believed it was being 
so successfully carried out. « ‘ 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Books on science and art in ancient as well as modern 
languages, may be sent for review to 54, Pater- 
noster-row, addressed to the Editor. 


Specimens of Photography, new designs, and modern 


inventions, will be noticed if they have merit, and | 


proper explanations, where needful, be furnished. 


Some of our correspondents are extremely desirous of 
favouring us with Notes and Queries, confined to 
our~ proper subject: ‘matter. We are disposed to 
resign a portion of our space for brief inquiries and 
pithy replies. 


Avvertisements, 


anemia 


NOTICE OF DIVIDEND. 


YANK of DEPOSIT, NATIONAL 
ASSURANCE and INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION, 7, St. 
Martin’s-place, Trafalgar-square, London. Established a.p. 1814, 
—The Warrants for the Half-yearly Interest, at the rate of 5 per 
cent, per annwm, on the Investment Stock of this Association, to 
the 31st of December, will be ready for delivery on and after 
January the 9th, and payable daily between the hours of Eleven 
and Three o’clock. 

Partie residing at a distance will, on application, have the War- 
rants, and proper Reeeipts, forwarded for Signature; the amount 
will be paid on presentation at the Head Offices in London, 
through Country Bankers, or in any other way, to suit the con- 
venience of Depositors ; so that the Dividends may in all cases be 
received without difficulty or delay. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 

21st December, 1853. 

*,* Parties desirous of INvestrNG Money are requested to 
exanine the plan of this Institution. Prospectuses and full infor- 
mation may be obtained at the Chief Offices and Agencies, or sent 
free, on application. 


NEARLY 4,000 SHARES ISSUED. 


OF LONDON AND COUNTIES FREEHOLD 
- LAND SOCIETY. 
TRUSDEES. 
Sir James Duxe, Bart., Ald., and M.P., 43, Portland-place. 
Mr. Ald. and Sheriff Wire, Stone House, Lewisham. 
Mr. ex-Sheriff Croie, Howrah House, Kast India road. 
Mr. ex-Sheriff Correre.t, 5), Eaton-square. 
OXices, 79, FARRINGDON-STREET. Office hours, 10 to5; on Tues- 
days, 10 to 8. 
Shares, £3) each. Monthly subscriptions, 4s. per share. 
MEMBERS ENROLLED DAILY. 


AN BALLOT for rights to choose Allotments 
f takes place at the Offices of the Society, every Wednesday 
evening, at 7 o’clock precisely ; M embers whose subscriptions are 
not in arrear, and all shares taken prior to the ballot, participate 
therein, 

Three Estates, situate at Marrow, Walthamstow, and Sutton, 
have been purchased for distribution among the members of this 
Society. 


CITY 


JAMES HIGHAM, Secretary. 


THe CRYSTAL PALACE DISTRICT 


GAS COMPANY. 

Capital, £50,00) in 5,090 Shares of £10 each. 
Regis‘ered provisionally under 7th and 8th Vict., cap. 110. 
Temporary Offices, 38, Moorgate-street, London. 
TRUSTEES, 

Sir John William Lubbock, Bart., Mansion-house-place. 

George Henry Barnett, Esq., 62, Lombard-street. 
DIRECTORS. 
G. P. Pocock, Esq., Log Hall, Old Ford, Middlesex. 
Peter Le Neve Foster, Esq., Society of Arts, London. 
Edward Roberts, Esq., M.D., Sydenham, Kent. 
Henry P. Stephenson, Esq., A.I.C.E., 19, Thurlow-place, West 
Brompton. 
Erasmus W.lson, Esq., F.R.S., Henrietta-street, Cavendish-square. 
AUDITORS. 
W. Quilter, Esq. (Messrs. Quilter, Ball, and Co.), Coleman-street, 
Benjamin J. Chapman, Esq., Palace Distillery, Bromley, Middle- 
sex. 
BANKERS. 
Sir J. W. Lubbock, Bart., and Co., 11, Mansion-house-street. 
Messrs. Barnett, Hoares, and Co., Lombard-street. 
SOLICITOR AND SECRETARY, 
John Downes, Esq., 38, Moorgate-street, and Bromley, Kent. 
BROKERS. 
Messrs. Crosley, Brothers, 30, Cornhill, London, 
CHEMICAL ADVISER. 
Robert Dundas Thompson, Esq., M.D., Professor of Chemistry in 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, London. 
ENGINEER. 

W. M. Stears, Esy., 48, Moorgate-street, and Sydenham, Kent. 

The calls will be £1 pershare on the lst of each month. 

The importance of the Crystal Palace (for lighting which aw 
engagement has been entered into), and the immense district and 
pepulation springing up around it, imperatively call for a large 
supply of gas. 4 

The Crystal Palace District Gas Company has answered this 
call, and come into existence at the best time. It will be enabled 
to build its works, and lay its mains, while the neighbourhood is 
progressing, and thus will save much expense, and will be pre- 
pared to furnish the large supply of gas required, thereby enjoy- 
ing an unparalleled prospect of success. 

The number of lights required for the Crystal Palace alone will 
amount to thousands, besides an immense consumption of gas for 
warming the various departments of the building, for lighting the 
splendid refreshment rooms, cooking, &c. In addition to the above 
consumption is that required for the magnificent hotels now built 
and about to be erected adjacent to the Palace, and in the district, 
to which may be added the shops, inns, private mansions, as well as 
the public lamps imperatively called for in all the approaches, in 
the tunnels on the railways, and in the stations connected there- 
with. ; . 

An eligible site is secured suitable for works of the first class, 
which has been approved by the Directors of the Crystal Palace, 
as being the most advantageous for the district. 

Care will be taken in the Deed of Settlement that no share- 
holder shall be responsible one for the other, or in any case: 
beyond the amount of his shares. 

A considerable number of shares have been applied for by 
parties having property in the district and others, so that the Com- 
pany will be completely formed and registered in a few days, and 
with a certainty of success that will place the whole beyond the 
least speculation as an investment for capital. The ealculations 
being made from data founded upon many years’ experience in 
gas-lichting, show that a handsome per centage will be imme- 
diately. realized ; and it is an incontrovertible fact that gas works, 
when not exposed to unfair competition (and which, in -this 
instance, will be prevented), greatly increase the rate of profits in 
a few years after commencement. 

The buildings will be erected in an ornamental style, the appa- 
ratus of the most approved construction, and the gas produced of 
the purest and most brilliant description. 

Applications for shares to be made in the annexed form to the 
Brokers, .Messrs. Crosley, Brothers, 3', Cornhill; or to John 
Downes, Esq., 38, Moorgate-street, London. 


Form of Application for Shares. 
To the Provisional Directors of the Crystal Palace District Gas 
Company, 38, Moorgate-street. 

GENTLEMEN,—I request you to allot me —— sharesof £10 each 
in the above Company, and I undertake to pay the instalments 
on the same, or such smaller number as you may allot me, as 
sae i for, and to execute the necessary deeds when required so 

‘0 do. 
Dated this day , 195 . 
Namaoiinaftil is o1e cipiniias cowiaeanewues 
Residence ... 
Profession .. 
Name and Address-of Referee... 


CROYDON BUILDING 
l TONTINE. 
Capital, £50,900, in shares of £5 ied payable by 19 instalments 
of 10s. 
TRUSTEES. 
R. T. Cocks, Esq., Charing-cross. 
Richard Williams, Esq., Crutchedfriars. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
Sir Tuomas H. Roserts, Bart., Chairman. 
Epwarp Aveusrus Lams, Esq., J. P., Inden Rye, 
Sussex, Deputy-Chairman. : 
W. H. Burrell, Esq. 
J.S. Burrell, Esq. 
Charles Dowell, Esq. 
William Garlick, Esq. 


er rr rr is 


i ego 


Lieut. G. Read, R.N., K.T.S.. 
James Somerville, Esq. 
James Hunter, Esq. 


BANKERS. 
Messrs. Cocks and Biddulph, 43, Charing-cross, 
SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. Chubb and Deane, 14, South-square, Gray’s-inn. 
ARCUILECT AND SURVEYOR. 
W. &. Moffatt, Esq., 2, Adelaide-place, London-bridze. 
SECRETARY. 
Mr. John Smith. 
Offices, 2, Adelaide-place, London-bridge, and 1, George-street, 

Croydon. 

The system of investment called Tontine is based upon the 
soundest principles, and is the most secure and available to persons 
of limited means. Asa provision for children it is unrivalled. 

No liability can be incurred, and the only risk of loss is of a 
portion of the amount paid upon the shares. A proprietor enjoys 
the benefits until the decease of his nominee, and each year his 
income increases, 

The expense of this plan, including the purchase of six acres 
of land at Croydon, upon which model houses aud buildings of 
suitable character will be erected, is estimated at £59,100. 

The demand for houses at Croydon isso great, that they realize 
from 15 to 29 per cent. on the outlay. 

A large per centage will be realized on the outlay, with the cer- 
tainty of a yearly increase upon the falling in of lives. 

The following is a summary of the regulations under which the 
affairs will be carried on : — 

The shares to be paid up in 10 instalments of 10s. cach. 

The first on allotment, and the remainder at intervals of three 
months, 

On the shares being subscribed for, and the first instalment paid, 
the Jand will be conveyed to the Trustees for the Society. 

Shareholders of £10 per annum will possess a county yote, 

Profits will be divided balf-yearly after the first year, 

£0 soon as the nominees are reduced by death to 10, or at the 
expiration of the year 19J0, whichever shall first happen, the 'Ton- 
tine will terminate. : 

Prospectuses and every. 
offices. , ne 

As building operations; (lL be eommenced in the month of 
March, the Committcehaye+s 2 lved to proceed to allot the shares 
on the 9th of February,!3>£ earlg application for shares will 
therefore be desirable. 


ormation may be obtained at the 
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ILLUSTRATED CRYSTAL 


PALACE GAZETTE. 


ie: consequence of the demand for the last 

number of the ‘“‘ILLUSTRATED CRYSTAL PALACE 
GAZETTE,” on account of the article, ‘‘ How to see the Crystal 
Palace,” which is a useful and entertaining guide to the brauties 
of the Palace, we are happy to inform Visitors, it can be obtained 
at the Office, Mr. BLAKE’S, 4, Ann’s-place, Sydenham ; London, 
at the Publishers, 54, Paternoster row ; and of all Newsvendors 
im the neighbourhood. 


PERMANENTLY ENLARGED. 
TO GENTLEMEN SEEKING APPOINTMENTS. 


[HE CIVIL SERVICE GAZETTE.— 


A first-class Official Newspaper, published every Saturday, 
price Sixpence, specially devoted to the interests of ail Govern- 
ment Offices in every department of the State, both in England 
and the Colonies. This Journal contains each week a List of all 
Vacancies and Appointments in the Treasury, Post-office, Ad- 
miralty, Audit Office, Royal Dockyards, War Office, Home and 
Colonial Departments, Foreign Office, Customs, Coast Guard, 
and all other Departments of the State, both in England and the 
Colonies. The information is official and authentic. The Crviu 
SERVICE GAZETTE is also a complete Newspaper, with the usual 
Parliamentary, Legal, Home, and Foreign News, Litcrary 
Notices, and Theatrical Critiques. Its Ecclesiastical Intelligence 
supplies a List of Clerical Vacancies, with the name of the Patron 
and Value of each Living. It contains the usual Naval and 
Military Gazettes; and in the General News will be found an 
account of Vacancies in Railways and Dockyards, and all the 
great Incorporated Compani2s. 


To be had of all Booksellers and Newsvendors. at the Railway 
Stations, or direct from the Office, 5, Catherine-street, Strand, 
London. 


ELPS to the THOUGHTFUL READ- 


= ING of the FOUR GOSPELS. By Henry STEBsBING, 
D.D., F.B.S. To be published in 24 weekly numbers, demy 8yo, 
Price 3d. No. I. on the 2nd January. 

WERTHEIM and MacrinrosH, 24, Paternoster-row, London. 


HANDSOME GIFT-BOOK.—MEMORIAL OF THE 
GREAT EXHIBITION. 


In Four Handsome Volumes, cloth lettered, gilt edges, price Four 
Guineas, including the Supplementary Volume, 


HE OFFICIAL DESCRIPTIVE and 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of the GREAT EXHI- 
BITION of the WORKS of INDUSTRY of all NATIONS, 1851. 

“ Every branch of science. art, and industry, is here fully and 
efficiently represented.”—J/orning Herald. 

‘The Exhibition has lived its allotted time, and died; but this 
Catalogue is the sum of the thoughts and truths to which it has 
given birth—and which form the intellectual ground whereon 
the generations that we are not to see must build.”—Athenceum. 

“Long after the rare and curious contents of the Crystal 
Palace have been scattered over the world, this work will be 
valued as a memento and reflex of that marvellous collection.” — 
Atlas. 

A few Impressions remaining of the Imperial Quarto Edition, 
printed for the Royal Commissioners, to be by them presented to 
Foreign Governments, &c., are now on sale, cloth lettered, price 
Twenty Guineas. 


London : Office at Spicer, Brotuenrs, 19, New Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars. 


5 cseeenaeaier a Novel in Rhyme. By 
FRANCIS FRANCIS, 

* Quite Hudibrastic is the poem before us, in its witty tone.” 

“ The vehicle of much wholesome satire upon the follies and 
anomalies of society.” 

“The style reminds us of the late Dr. Wallcott (Peter 
Pindar).” 

“This rhymed story contains much smart satire, aimed at 
persons and things that merit severe switching.” 

“We recommend it to our readers of the merry and wise 
class.” 

Reviewed in Bell’s Life, Brighton Guardian, Sunday Times, 
Era, Empire, and many other journals. 


London: Prrer and Co., Paternoster-row. 


CROSS ON HOUSE PROPERTY. 


Now ready, foolscap 8vo0, 22) pages, price 3s. 6d., or post free 4s., 
the Fourth Edition of 


INTS to all about to RENT, BUY, 
-2 4 or BUILD HOUSE PROPERTY. By Francis Cross, 
Architect, 


T. Nevson; Stmpxin, MArsHaLi and Co.; or direct from the 
Author, 53, Moorgate-street. 


CHNOLOGY of ANNANDALE ; or, 


Tilustrations of Footmarks impressed on the New Red Sand- 
stone of Corncockle Muir, Dumfriesshire. By Sir Witwiam 
JARDINE, Bart., F.R.S.E., F.L.S., &c. &c. 

The complete work is now ready for delivery to subscribers. 
Price, £3 7s. 


Published at 3, St. James’s-square, Edinburgh. 


HE NEW CORSET.—The celebrated 


| —- Corsets Plastiques, invented and manufactured by F. FON- 
TAINE, of Lyons, and which have been distinguished by the ap- 
proval ofa special commission named by the Academy of Medicine 
of Paris, can be had at 8%, Jermyn-street, near St. James’s 
Church, which is the sole depét in this country. Ladies can be 
fitted in a few minutes, a saloon being set apart for that purpose. 
Prices from 7s. 6d. upwards. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS, an _ infallible 


remedy for Coughs, Colds, and Asthmatic Complaints. 
Mr. David Morris, a respectable farmer, residing at Capel Evan, 
near Llanelly, had been a sufferer for many years from chronic 
cough and asthma, for which he had tried remedies innumerable 
without obtaining the least alleviation of hissufferings. At length 
he was recommended by Mr. Hughes, Druggist, of Llanelly, to 
try Hollowav’s Pils, and this invaluable medicine has had such a 
wonderful effect on the disease that he is now completely cured, 
and able to follow his avocation on the farm. 


Sold by all Druggists, and at Professor Holloway’s Establish- 
ment, 244, Strand, London. 


WINBERROW’S DANDELION, 


CAMOMILE, and RHUBARB PILLS, an effectual cure of 
Indigestion, all Stomach Complaints, and Liver Affections. In 
cases of constipation these pills never fail in producing a healthy 
and permanent action of the bowels, so that, in a short time, ape- 
rients will not be required, and being quite as innocent as castor 
oil, they may be given to children. 

Prepared by TWINBERROW, Cperative and Dispensing 
Chemist, 2, Edward’s-street, Portman-square, London ; and may 
ye had of every Patent Medicine Vendor in the United Kingdom. 


AX: AND SGNS 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Of Beds and Bedding. Sent free by Post. 
196, TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD. 


| 
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CE UT TS, 

-. f ) lava 
HHH 
C PEARSON,: Bell-hanger, Gas-fitter, 


&c. Roofs, Verandahs, Chimney-flues, Cowls, Rain- 
Water-pipes, Gutters, &c., in Iron and Zine. 
Packing-cases to order. Shower and other Baths on Hire. 


ZINC 
WORKS. 


SYDEN- 7 
HAM 


Zine Cisterns and 


{VERY MAN HIS OWN BREWER, or 


Practical Instructions by which any Man can Brew his own 
Beer, of a strength and flavour equal to the best London Porter 
at 4d. per gallon. Stout at 5d. per gallon. Fine Mild Ale 6d. per 
gallon, and Burton, Scotch, and Bitter Pale Ales, at an expense 
of from 63d. to 104d. per gallon for Ales of the first quality, and 
of a gravity of 42lbs. per barrel; no skill or brewing utensils re- 
quired. 
Sent free on receipt of Twenty-four Postage-stamps, by Mr. 
C. Clarkson, No. 9, Avery-row, Lower Grosvenor-street, London. 


NEW VELVET WOOL WORK. 
M RS. THOUGHEY teaches her admired 


new VELVET WORK on a quick and improved method. 
After being taught the work, ladies may be profitably engaged in 
working beautiful pieces at their own residences, anda liberal re- 
muneration given. The work is wrought from a new kind of 
pattern invented by Mr. J. D. Thoughey, and may he worked 
easily by gas or candle-light as well as by daylight. 
Apply personally to. Mrs. Thoughey, 33, Regent-street, Quad- 
rant, where specimens of the work can be seen. 


———— 
————— 
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THE CITY 
LONDON 


ALYOLON VId 


“AMO LOVEONVIL 


EW PIANOFORTES for HIRE, with 


the option of purchase or exchange, packed free. G@ 
PEACHEY (maker to the Queen), 73, Bishopsgate-street Within, 
opposite the Marine Society. The most extensive and elegant 
assortment of Pianofortes in London, new and second hand, of 
every description and price, for sale, hire, exchange, or exporta- 
tion, at the lowest prices for instruments that really can be 
warranted.—G. PEACHEY, Manufactory and Warehouse, 73, 
Bishopsgate-street Within, London. ; 


O TIC E.—J. GIBSON, late principal 


Assistant at Clark’s, Vigo-street, informs those Ladies and 
Gentlemen whose HAIR has been under his management for 
some time, that he has COMMENCED BUSINESS for himself, 45, Old 
Bond-street, one door from Piccadilly. 


HUTSON, Carpenter, Builder, and 


( 1 « Undertaker, opposite Ivy-place, Upper Sydenham, Kent. 
Venetian Blindsrepaired and made to order. 
Buildings and general repairs. 


Estimates given for 


BRIGHT BOOTS !! 
ESTALL’S UNRIVALLED LIQUID 


BLACKING. Tryir!!! 
wholesale of R. Westall and Co. 
street, London.—N.B. Agents wanted. 


To be had of any Oilman, and 
Office, 17, Harp-lane, Tower- 


CHEAP HOUSE PROPERTY. 
EVERAL LOTS of SMALL LEASE- 


h HOLDS, to be sold by Private Contract, to pay the pur- 
chaser from £15 to £25 per cent., all with good titles, and in 
excellent repair. 

FOUR HOUSES, producing £24 per annum each, for 39 years, 
at a ground-rent of £10 each, price 105 guineas each. 

ONE HOUSE in the City, producing £54 clear, for 44 years, 
price £50. 

ONE HOUSE in the City, producing £15 clear for 10 years, 
50 guineas. 

AN IMPROVED GROUND-RENT of £50 per annum for 24 
years, amply secured by a gross rental of £170 per annum, price 
£500. 

SEVEN HOUSES, producing £136 per annum, for 75 years, 
at a ground-rent of £49, price £700. 

TWO HOUSES, with Shops, producing £48 per annum, for 
75 years, at a ground-rent of £14, including more land to build 
on, price £450. 

TWELVE HOUSES, producing £208 per annum for 11 years, 
at a ground-rent of £80, price £310. 

FOURTEEN COTTAGES, producing £141 per annum for 80 
years, at a ground-rent of £50, price £200. 

SIX HOUSES. producing £276 per annum for 77 years, ata 
ground-rent of £48, price £3,000. 

ELEVEN HOUSES, producing £124 per annum for 80 years, 
at a ground-rent of £5 10s. price £599. 

Apply to Mr. A, TAYLOR, Estate Land Agent, 22, Southamp- 
ton-street, Bloomsbury-square, 
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TO ALL BAD WRITERS. 
NV R. T. H. CARSTAIRS continues to 


give LESSONS to ladies and gentlemen in his highly im- 
proved METHOD of WRITING, enabling ali those who require it 
to obtain a command and freedom seldom (if ever) equalled. 
Prospectuses of terms, &c., may be had at the establishment, 81, 
Lombard-street, City. 


‘OLLY-BUSH TAVERN and ALBERT 


: CHOP HOUSE, corner of Westow-hill, Norwood, HENRY 
FINCH, Proprietor. —Visitors to the Crystal Palace will find that 
for an excellent cuisine, comfortable accommodation, and a 
splendid view, combined with moderate charges, this excellent 
and extensive establishmentis unrivalled. H F., being a Bonder 
of, and Wholesale Dealer in, Wines and Spirits, is enabled to offer 
those articles of superior strength and flavour at London prices, 
Private Rooms for large or small Parties. The stabling and coach- 
houses are of the first order. The most extensive view in Nor- 
wood of the surrounding scenery. 


BONA FIDE opportunity is offered by 


which a handsome Fortune may be obtained in return for 
asmall Investment. The prospectus (which contains full par- 
ticulars) will be sent post-frec, on application to F. E, FULD and 
Co., 32, Villiers-street, Strand, London. 


RANGES, LEMONS.—100 of the very 


best LEMONS for 6s., or a case containing nearly 500 for 
25s.; real St. Michael oranges, 4s.,5s., and 63. per 100, or 22s. 
per case. Delivered in London, and sent to all parts of the king- 
dom on receipt of a post-office orJer for the amount, by WILLIAM 


DEEKS, 7, Bow-street, Covent-garden. The trade supplied. 
Manufacturer, Westow-street, Westow-hill, Norwood. 


CLEWLOW, Boot and Shoe Maker, 


e 5, Ann’s-place, opposite the Fox and Hounds, Sydenham. 
—Repairs neatly done. 


EORGE KERSHAW and SON, 


Wholesale and Export Stationers, Account Book Envelope, 
Lace Paper, Valentine, and Paper-hanging Manufacturers, 17, 
Wilderness-row, Clerkenwell, London. Publishers of the Illus- 
trated Note and Letter Papers.of the most beautiful Scenery and 
Buildings in England. Every description of Stationery and 
Fancy Goods for the trade. 


CLEWLOW, Boot and Shoe 


BURNT BALLAST FOR ROADS. 


ie quantity of Burnt Ballast can be 


had on application to Mr. FRANKS, in the field near the 
Anerley station, on the Croydon line. 


STABLISHED 1841.—J. W. LYON, 


Furnishing Ironmonger, Stove and Range Maker, Smith, 
Tinman, Wire Worker, Brazier, Cutler, Locksmith, and Bell- 
hanger. Upper Sydenham and Forest-hill. Baths of every 
descripfion on sale or hire. Bullders supplied upon the best 
terms. 


RYSTAL PALACE CIGAR SHOP, 


G. CLEWLOW, Westow-street, Norwood. Best Havannah 
Cigars, Cheroots. and Fancy Pipes. Agent for Richardson, 
Brankston, and Richardson’s Tobacco, Ginger Beer, Soda Water, 
and Lemonade. 


WOOD, Writer and Embosser on 


) Glass, &c. &c., 4, Sydenham-place. 


EMOVING and WAREHOUSING 


FURNITURE. Contracts entered into for the removal to 
any distance. Estimates sent gratis, including risk of damages, 
packing-up furniture, china, plate, glass, wines, books, instru- 
ments, &c.; wrappers, mats, boxes, hampers, &c., with water- 
proof coverings for bedding, and the hire only charged. Pictures, 
engravings, and works of art, packed in cases,on an improved 
principle, at T. MADGWICK’S, 11, Pavement, Finsbury. 


HE TEA DUTY IS NOW REDUCED, 


and enables us to sell good Congou Tea at 3s.~per pound.— 
The best Congou Tea at 4s. 4d.—Prime rich Souchong Tea at 
3s. 8d.—Good Green Tea at 3s. 4d. and 33. 8d.—Excellent Green 
Tea at 4s. and 4s. 8d. — And delicious Green Tea at 5s. per 
pound. We are also selling pure Jamaica Coffee at 1s. per 
ponnd, and the best old Mocha at 1s. 4d. Tea or Coffee to the 
value of 40s. carriage free to any part of England, by PHILLIPS 
and COMPANY, Tea Merchants, 1, King William-street, City, 
London. <A general price current free by post on application. 
All goods sent carriage free by our vans to Sydenham and 
vicinity. 


HE CRYSTAL. PALACE SAUCE, 


rich, savoury, and exotic, is now in general use for Cutlets, 
Chops, Gravies, Fish, Hashes, Steaks, Savoury Dishes, Wild Fowl, 
&c.; strongly recommended for palates accustomed to Eastern 
sauces. 
Sold only by J. SINKINS, Upper and Lower Sydenham, in full 
sized Bottles, at 1s. each. 


The Trade supplied on the usual terms. 


WET AND COLD WEATHER. 
pier Geese GARMENTS of every 


description, suited to the season, in Coats Capes, Wrappers, 
Leggings, &c., both for Sea and Land Service, effectually protect- 
ing the person against all inclemencies of weather, to‘ be had at 
EDWARD SPENCER and Co.’s General Waterproof Warehouse, 
116, Fenchurch-street, opposite Mark-lane, London. 


OES YOUR HAIR FALL OFF ? 


_ If so, consult Mr. TAYLOR, who gives advice (gratis) on 
all diseases of the hair, and guarantees to st vp its falling off in 48 
hours. Letters particularly attended to.—19, New Bond-street. 


Miss KIRBY, late of Somerset-street, 


Portman-square, may be consulted on all Diseases of the 
Hair, at 23, Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square , and at 23, Hamp- 
ton-place, Brigh ton. : 
Miss KIRBY’S EMOLLIENT POMADE is the best restorative 
for the Hair ever yet discovered, and is strongly recommended for 
preventing Grey Harr. To be had as above. Wholesale or Retail, 
in Pots, price 3s. 6d. and 5s. each. 


Printed by SaAMuEL Cocxsnaw, 6, Horse-shoe-court, Ludgate- 
hill, London and published (for the Proprietors) by Joun 
Westey and Co., Paternoster-row ; and may be had of Watson 
and Co., Darlington; Sarra, Great-Bridge; Avock, Don- 
caster; Davies, Shrewsbury ; and all Booksellers, 


